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Age of officers 


BES The item in The Review 
rom the Pittsburgh Synod LL in the 
1ews section . which states that I 
would not have been eligible for elec- 
jon as president of the Luther League 
yecause of being over 35 at time of 
lection is not correct. I was only 33 
rears of age when elected president. 


Howarp L, Locan 
Former President 
Luther League of America 


jan Francisco 


LA publications 
sir: 

. . : We have had so much difficulty 
n using the Luther League of America 
opics of the past that we have had to 
esort to other Luther League materials 
uublished by other Lutheran bodies and 
Iso youth materials of other denomina- 
ions. 

We truly dislike using materials of 
ther Lutheran bodies and other denomi- 
ations, but our choice is a necessary and 
lesperate one since our own Luther 
seague of America provides poor ma- 
erials and sends them too late for us 
o use. We earnestly hope and pray 
hat these new publications (Luther Life 
nd High Ideals) will be a great im- 
ovement and ALSO that they will be 
ent to us at least one month previous 
9 the time that they go into effect. 


EucGENE M. LoEHRKE 
Assistant Pastor 
Second-Trinity Church 


Jayton 
@ Pastor Loehrke is part of a 


horus stretched across the United 
tates and Canada.—Ep. 
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Gettysburg College 


Oldest Lutheran College in America 


Fully Accredited Co-educational 


A Liberal Arts College Dedicated’ to 
the Building of Christian Character 


For Additional Information Consult 


HENRY W. A. HANSON, D.D., LL.D., President 
Gettysburg, Pennsylvania 


NEWBERRY COLLEGE 
Newberry, S. C. 


IS ... A Senior College of the U. L. C. A. 
Fully Accredited 
A Home Away from Home 


Interested in the Individual 


Address: PRESIDENT JAMES C. KINARD 


Drawer 425, Newberry, S. C. 
eS 


A Century of Faith 
Devoted to Education 


has brought to Wittenberg nationwide recogni- 
tion as a strong liberal arts college. True to its 
Christian heritage, Wittenberg develops the 
well-rounded student—intellectually, spiritually, 
physically, socially. 


WITTENBERG COLLEGE 


Founded in 1845 Springfield, Ohio 


WATERLOO COLLEGE 


Affiliated with the University of Western Ontario 
WATERLOO, ONTARIO 


The only Senior Arts College of the 
Lutheran Church in Canada 


Co-educational courses leading to B. A. Degree 
Moderate Tuition Fees and Cost of Living 


For further information apply to: 


H. T, Lenmann, B.A., Tu.D., President 


One 


THIEL COLLEGE 


GREENVILLE, PA. 


A CHRISTIAN COLLEGE 
OF LIBERAL ARTS AND SCIENCES 
Fully Accredited 


For information write to: 


Co-educational 


Dean Hersert G. GEBERT 
President Wit1t1AM F. Zm“MERMAN 


An Institution of the Pittsburgh Synod 


, 


SUSQUEHANNA 


UNIVERSITY . . . AT SELINSGROVE 
IN THE HEART OF PENNSYLVANIA 


An Accredited Co-Educational College, 


Dedicated to Christian Scholarship 
@ LIBERAL ARTS 
@ MUSIC 


@® TEACHER TRAINING 
@ BUSINESS EDUCATION 


G. Morris Smiru, A.M., D.D., LL.D., President 


HARTWICK COLLEGE 


ONEONTA, NEW YORK 
The Lutheran College of the Catskills 


Founded 1928 Co-Educational 


A Four-year fully accredited college 
controlled by the United L»theran 
Synod of New York, emphasizing 
Christian values. 


A.B. and B.S. degrees in Liberal Arts, 


Secondary Teaching, Business 
Administration, Nursing. 


Full-time Christian Service 
(Parish Work). 


Pre-professional programs in 
major fields. 


Students admitted in September 
and February 


HENRY -J. ARNOLD, Ph.D., LL.D., President 


Midland College is a 4-year co-educational liberal 
arts college; definitely Christian in atmosphere and 
practices. Fully accredited. Moderate expenses. Af- 
filiated with The United Lutheran Church in America. 


MIDLAND COLLEGE 


Wiit11am P, Hirronymus, Pu.D., President 


63rd Year 
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FREMONT, NEBRASKA — 
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~ youth 


in the church 


State of flux 


Near-zero winds howled across the 
Wittenberg College campus. Snow 
drifted knee deep against doorways 
and along paths. But the LLA execu- 
tive committee was too busy to notice. 

Members felt that they had a pe- 

euliar kind of snow all their own. 
Page after page of white mimeo- 
graphed paper filled with reports and 
recommendations piled higher and 
higher on desks. 
_ “Shoveling” through tedious busi- 
aess sessions that planned LLA’s work 
for the coming year was no easy task. 
But work accomplished brought a 
glow of satisfaction. 

The thoughts of many members 
were summed up on the last day by 
the Rey. George F. Harkins, repre- 
sentative of the United Lutheran 
Church. “The Luther League program 
4g in a state of flux,” he said. “Give it 
six months and it will lure young 
people into being interested. The 
Luther League is going to have a 
program that will slap youth between 
lhe eyes.” 


Campaign in the grass roots 
Probably the most far-reaching plan 
idopted during the Thanksgiving 
veek sessions in Springfield was that 
valling for Luther League caravans. 
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In order to finance this program pre- 
vious items budgeted for “summer 
field workers” and “regional confer- 
ences’ were canceled. 


Experimentation will be conducted 
with three types of caravans in 1951. 
One will be to send two or three 
young people into synods that “desire 
start-from-scratch personalized infor- 
mation about the Luther League of 
America.” The youth will travel from 
congregation to congregation assisting 
groups that already exist and organ- 
izing societies where none are active. 

Plan II will offer two or three 
young people to camps and summer 
schools as recreational directors and 
workshop leaders. Under Plan III 
caravaners will go to state and synod- 
ical Luther League conventions as of- 
ficial representatives of the Luther 
League of America. 

Caravaners will be selected from 
applicants between 18 and 24 years 
of age who wish to give six weeks of 
their time to the Luther League. Be- 
fore beginning field work they will 
receive several days of intensive train- 
ing. This will bring them up to date 
on work among ULC youth. 


’ Staff is available 


Offered again were the field serv- 
ices of staff secretaries. State and syn- 
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odical committees were urged to work 
out itineraries so that the staff could 
encourage work on the congregational 
level across the United States and 
Canada. 

Under this plan LLA offered to pay 
transportation expenses of secretaries 
from national headquarters to the 
first stop on the itinerary. The state or 
synodical league would then be re- 
sponsible for expenses involved, LLA 
would provide transportation from the 
last corigregation visited back to 
Philadelphia. 

Secretary Mary Helen Smith re- 
ported that recently she had contacted 
well over 100 young people in such a 
trip through Kansas. Last year the re- 
gional conference conducted in this 
area was attended by less than 10 
young people. Her work involved less 
expense than did the conference. 


Wanted: Teen-agers 

Special LLA emphasis in 1951 will 
be the enlistment of the 12-through- 
14 age group. Aim is an active pro- 
gram for junior high youth in every 
ULC congregation. 

“Adequate adult leadership is one 
of the chief problems in intermediate 
work,” Secretary Smith pointed out 
over and over. “Young adults who 
realize that they have passed the age 
fer active league membership will 
serve their church, their league, and 
the new leaguers if they concentrate 
their energies in a leadership capa- 
city.” 

A four-page program of enlistment 


was adopted by the executive com- | 


mittee. State and synodical presidents 
are already being instructed on how 
to lay the groundwork for youth evan- 
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gelism. 

A more long-range plan of evangel- 
ism was also authorized. The staff was 
charged “to enter into planning ses- 
sions with representatives from the 
Board of Social Missions, looking for- 
word to co-operation in the general 
program of evangelism in the ULC 
for 1952-53.” 


Advancing backward 

Low point of the. executive com- 
mittee meeting was the report on the 
“50,000 by °51” campaign. To date 
“this is advancing in a backward di- 
rection toward the goal,” the staff re- 
ported. 


“Since September, 1950, statistical 
reports have been returned by 29 
state and synodical leagues,” they 
said. “Total membership ' reported 
thus far is 27,513, as compared with 
28,231 for the same groups in 1949.” 


Leagues announcing a gain in 
membership are as follows: 
Membership % Gain 
(lingisiie one ee 1415 Sa 
triclicinGiis.< ots ee teers 568 22 
MOXCS: Xe segehae serareachereis 439 18 
Midwest ac cotta 1,001 8.5 
Flotidd tsi siieeee 134 8 
Kentucky-Tennessee 317 8 
South Carolina ..... 1,735 8 
Ministerium of Penna. 4,174 7 
West Virginia ...... 226 Y / 
Nebraska ......... 629 3 
North Carolina 2,264 3 
Canada!” ga. setouss 1,205 1 


State and synodical leagues report- 
ing the same membership in both 


years are: 
California ....... 548 
New York ....... 1,992 
Wisconsin ....... 600 
LUTHER LIFE 
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_ Decreases were reported by the 
following: 


é Membership % Loss 
MAEDA ano os, <'e sis soo, 8 997 3 
Minnesota ........ 801 3.1 
MSSRO Is.) io. 1,586 4 
BOINIGPEEE Gs a sc. sins 2,768 14 
Rocky Mountain 101 15 
ee 678 15.4 
Central Penna. ..... 1,500 17 
DAICHIQGY =. 2c ee 349 2622-5 
eonnecticut |... .. T6727, 
Columbia District ... N42 29 
Maryland ......... 910 30 
Georgia-Alabama .. DAS LR O9: 
Mississippi ........ 24 56 
MAONTANC . 5.56. SOO, 


No reports were yet available from 
Kansas, New Jersey, Nova Scotia, Pa- 
cific Northwest, and Western Canada. 


Long discussion centered around an 
effort to establish a uniform way of 
reporting membership in each state 
and synodical league. At last it was 
decided to ask statistical secretaries 
to report three items in 1951: 1) To- 
tal membership. 2) Active member- 
ship. 3) Total average attendance at 
local league meetings in the state or 
synodical. 


Plan new constitution 

At the stubborn prodding of the 
Staff secretaries the executive commit- 
tee voted to recommend to the 1951 
LLA convention that consideration of 
the proposed constitution be dropped. 
The committee empowered the staff 
to prepare a new proposed constitu- 
tion to be voted on at the 1953 con- 
vention. 


“We shall take all the blame at the 
convention for this proposal,” Execu- 
itive Secretary Leslie Conrad ex- 
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PROVING what a good sport he is, Pastor 
William C. Donaldson, Lancaster, Ohio, 
dressed as “Miss Letitia’’ for Luther League 
stunt night at Camp Mowana. His “boy 
friend,” left, is Nancy Gump, Shelby, Ohio. 


plained. “We want the leaguers to 
understand that the executive com- 
mittee is not shirking its duty. But we 
feel the present proposed constitution 
is completely inadequate.” 


Secretary Conrad pointed out that 
after only a limited study of the pres- 
ent proposed constitution, the staff 
had seven single-spaced, typewritten 
pages of amendments. “Instead of ty- 
ing up all the business sessions with 
consideration of these and more 
amendments,” he said, “we believe 
it would be better to wait and con- 
sider a completely new constitution 
in 1953.” 


The staff expressed the opinion that 
it could not have an adequate consti- 
tution ready by the 1951 convention. 
Reasons: “The new staff has not yet 
had time to crystallize completely its 
objectives and procedures,” and “the 
new staff desires to make a thorough 
study and investigation of the present 
youth program, as well as comparable 
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youth programs of other denomina- 
tions.” 


Nomination of officers 

Two people will be nominated for 
each LLA office in 1951 if the con- 
vention follows the recommendation 
of the executive committee. 


“We recommend that the above 
policy be followed,” the committee 
stated, “after making it clear to the 
entire convention that one slate of 
names will be presented by the chair- 
man of the nominating committee 
from the rostrum and another slate of 
names will be presented by a member 
of the nominating committee from the 
floor of the convention.” 


Neither slate will be favored. The 
names read by the nominating com- 
mittee chairman will be “first only 
‘alphabetically.’ ” 


Also approved was a motion for a 
member of the executive committee 
and a staff secretary to serve as ad- 
visory members of the nominating 
committee. 


Purpose: “One of the staff secre- 
taries would be familiar with the 
names of promising young people 
through field work, while one member 
of the executive committee could 
speak in behalf of the capabilities of 
various members of the executive 
committee.” 


Ohio adopts record budget 

By convention action at Youngs- 
town, Oct. 27-29, the Luther League 
of Ohio okayed its largest budget 
within recent years. Over — $1,000 
higher than in 1950, the new budget 
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totals $4,411.60. Most of the increase 
will go to the Luther League of Amer- 
ica for apportionment and the mis- 
sionary project. 

Nineteen new leagues were organ- 
ized in Ohio this year, the convention 
learned. Six of these were interme- 
diate groups. These 19, plus five more 
already operating at the beginning of 
the year, were granted membership 
charters. ; 

John Stacy, a pre-theological stu- 
dent at Wittenberg College, was 
elected LLO president. Another Wit- 
tenberg student, Russell Hixon, 
Youngstown, was named vice presi- 
dent. Returned to office were Susan 
Hansell, secretary, and Laura Kohne, 
treasurer. Mrs. John K. Linsenmayer, 
Mansfield, and Pastor James L. 
Lumadue, Lucas, were selected as 
members-at-large of the executive 
committee. 


Unique missionary presentation 

“The sun never really sets on the 
lands where these beacons have been 
lit by the Luther League of America.” 
John K. Linsenmayer, Lutheran lay- 
man from Mansfield, was presenting 
to the Ohio convention the LLA mis- 
sionary program. 

The “beacons” signified LLA mis- 
sionary projects. Each country where 
Luther Leaguers had helped was rep- 
resented by a flashing, miniature light 
house beacon. Mr. Linsenmayer de- 
scribed past projects and challenged 
Ohio leaguers to light a beacon in 
Hawaii. 

The convention bookstore was a 
popular place. Displays had been ar- 
ranged with material from the Amer- 
ican Bible Society, the United Lu- 
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theran Publication House, Wittenberg 
College, the Parish and Church School 
Board, the Luther League of America, 
and Luther Leagues of other Lu- 
theran bodies. 


Floodlight acrass the continent 

A unique musical show was con- 
ducted by the southeastern district of 
Indiana recently to raise money for 
the Hawaii project. Each church in 
the district supplied one number on 
the program. There were solos, duets, 
trios, quartets, and organ and piano 
music. A short story based on the life 
of Johann Sebastian Bach was pre- 
sented by one of the pastors. The 
free-will offering amounted to over 


Buffalo, N. Y., youth recently took 
part in a “City Government Day.” 
Different leaguers visited various de- 
partments of the city government and 
plied officials with questions. Then 
they reassembled to conduct a mock 
council meeting... . 

Juicy blisters are no novelty in the 
University league, Seattle, Wash. Job 


PLANS for hitting the 6,000- 
member mark are discussed by 
officers of the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania Luther League. 
Membership expanded 7 per 
cent in the last year. 
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completed is the refinishing of 10 
benches for the beginner department 
of the Sunday school. Job in progress 
is helping men of the congregation 
construct a temporary building to 
house the overflowing church school. 
..» Ten leaguers meet before Sunday 
school each week for a leadership 
training period. Following the discus- 
sion they go to classes and _ assist 


teachers. ... 


Forty people, mostly leaguers, from 
the Midwest Synod chartered a bus 
and attended the youth program at 
the ULC convention . . . Young peo- 
ple of Little Zion Church, Indianfield, 
Pa., recently collected old newspapers 
to help pay for their new parish 
house. They also cleaned the church 
basement . . . A total of 170 recently 
attended the fall rally of the Texas 
Luther League. 


Pledges replace dues 

Texas has joined the growing list 
of state and synodical leagues that 
have dropped the dues system and 
adopted the pledge system of raising 
its budget. 


“We decided,” President Lois Dell 
Albers recently explained to leaguers, 
“to draw up a budget including both 
state expenses and national apportion- 
ment. Then your league decides how 
much they can afford to give this 
year ... It’s like making an offering 
rather than paying dues. 

“It’s not a case of so many leagues 
divided into so much, and that makes 
a quota of $40 for our league. No, 
it’s what Christ would want us to 
give, ‘each according to his ability’.” 

Texas budget for the year is $828. 
Included in this is $253 for LLA ap- 
portionment and $210 for state travel- 
ing expenses. 


Urges visitation 

The Kansas Jack Rabbit advocates 
action in the “50,000 by °51” cam- 
paign. Suggested steps are: 

1. Make a list of those who should 
be more active in your league. 

2. Form teams of active leaguers 
who are of the same age as those who 
are to be visited. 

3. Work out transportation for the 
teams. 

. 4, Set a date on which all teams 
will make their visits. 

5. All teams meet after visits for 
reports of success and, of course, re- 
freshments. 

“If the inactive leaguers feel that 
someone is interested enough to visit 
them,” the Jack Rabbit says, “they 
will see the important advantages of 
attending Luther League meetings.” 


‘Sharps and flats 


Twice as many young people are 
coming to Salem Luther League, 
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Rockford, Ill., as came a year ago. 
This Augustana youth group has dou- 
bled its membership as the result of 
a contest called “Sharps and Flats.” 


The society was divided into two 
teams—the Sharps and the Flats. Pro- 
gress of each team was recorded on a 
large poster which displayed the 
theme songs of each group. The 
words of the songs were lettered, but 
the notes were shown only in pencil 
outline. For each 20 points gained by 
a team, a note of its theme song was 
etched in ink. Each leaguer checked 
his earned points and recorded his 
score on the weekly “check off” sheet, 
using the honor system. 


The president and vice president 
were on neither team. They were to 
pitch in and help the team which got 
too far behind. The score remained 
so close that they had little work. 


Points were earned as follows: 


Points 
Attendance at Sunday school ...... 1 
Attendance at morning worship ..... ] 
Attendance at vesper service ....... ] 
Att. at Wednesday prayer service ... 1 
Attendance at LL meetings ......... 2 
Bring a visitor to league ........... 3 
Enrolling a new member in league .. 10 
Payment of league dues ........... ] 
Attendance at LL activity .......... ] 
Attendance at LL social ........... ] 
Attendance at LL choir practice .... 1 
Attendance at a Bible camp ....... 5 
Bringing Testament to league ....... ] 


All leaguers at Salem fill out an 
“Interest Finder.” This consists of 
mimeographed sheets on which young 
people indicate: Topics and kinds of 
programs which interest them, fayor- 
ite recreational activities, service pro- 
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lects they would like to carry out, 
committees on which they prefer to 
serve, all church organizations to 
which they belong, their special tal- 
ents and abilities, and their interest 
in life service. 

From a tabulation of the “Interest 
Finders,” the Salem League plans its 
orograms and activities. 


-rovide dormitories in Germany 


Three new homes for students will 
oon be under construction in the 
Zastern Zone of Germany as a gift 
9 Luther Leaguers of the American 
sutheran Church. For this purpose 
American youth recently sent $15,- 
396.66 to Lutheran World Action 
1eadquarters. 

The homes will be built in three 
jlaces where young people come from 
ural areas to attend the gymnasia— 
omparable to American high schools. 
tefugee youth will benefit most. They 
nost frequently are the ones who live 
4 areas distant from the city and 
ick all opportunities for advanced 
sudy unless the church is prepared 
) help them. 

Previously, ALC young people had 
iven more than $21,000 to LWA. 
his was used for youth work in 
justria, for the Berlin Stadtmission 
inner-mission society) and for youth 
amps in Germany. 


aise money for hostel 
‘Objective of the British Guiana 
uther League during the next two 
ears will be to raise $2,000 for a 
ystel at Sandhills on the Demerara 
iver. It will be used by the church 
ad school there. 

‘The hostel is necessary so that chil- 
ven may live at the school. The 
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ULC PRESIDENT FRANKLIN CLARK FRY 
accepts congratulations from the head of 
the Sac-Fox tribe of Indians after being 
made an honorary chief at the afternoon 
outing, ULC convention. Dr. Fry’s new 
name is the Sac-Fox equivalent of “Little 
Bear.’ This tribe will stage its annual war 
dance at the LLA Convention in lowa City 
next August. 


hazards of the river prevent some 
children from attending regularly. 
Lutheran youth in British Guiana 
are more alert to social conditions 
than many of their American contem- 
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poraries. Students at Skeldon High 
recently listed in their school paper 
“the things we deplore in our com- 
munity.” Among them were: 

Bad housing and poor sanitation in 
certain sections. So much petty crime 
and vice. The presence of so much 
litigation in the courts. Drunkenness. 
Religious intolerance among some 
groups. Class distinctions. 


Win a.scholarship 

Two scholarships valued at $400 
per year for four years and seven 
scholarships valued at $250 per year 
for four years are being offered by 
the United Christian Youth Move- 
ment. Additional smaller awards will 
be made. 

Young people between the ages of 
16 and 24 who are at least seniors 
in high school and not more than 
freshmen in college are eligible to 
enter the contest. Youth holding jobs, 
who have not ‘attended college more 
than a year, may participate. En- 
trance deadline is Jan. 21. 

Selection will be based largely on 
the quality of essays titled “The Re- 
sponsibility of Christian Youth in the 
Community.” Participation cards and 
instructions may be obtained from the 
Rey. Lawrence M. Reese, Lutheran 
Parish Board, 1228 Spruce St., Phila- 
delphia 7, Pa. 


Who's a good date? 


Many high school students show 
more maturity in picking a mate than 
their older brothers and sisters. This 
seems to be the logical conclusion to 
draw from recent surveys among high 
school and college students. 

A cross-section in four midwest 


Ten 
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secondary schools were asked to rate 
the characteristics of a prospective 
“date.” More than 90 per cent chose 
“a pleasant personality” as of prime 
import. This is in contrast to the 
choice of college students in a study 
made by an eminent sociologist. At 
the college level the popularity of the 
date won first place. 

Popularity was ranked eighth by 
both boys and girls in high school. 
Athletic ability was of even less im- 
portance. Looks seemed to play al- 
most no part. 

Answers to 45 direct questions re- 
garding boy-girl relations among high 
school students led to the following 
generalizations by Carl Towley in 
The Augustana Lutheran: 

“Dating is a much more universal 
practice than formerly. Very few stu- 
dents nowadays have no dating expe- 
rience. Only one student in the 400 
questioned admitted having never had 
a date. Many with seemingly little 
to offer in the way of looks or social 
prestige date regularly. 

“The age of those experiencing 
their first date is lower than formerly. 
The average age of boys is 14 and 
girls 13, probably two years earlier 
than it was 20’ years ago... 

“Dating today is a more forthright 
undertaking. Youngsters of high 
school and even junior high school 
age go boldly on ‘dates’ today with 
less self-consciousness than their par- 
ents did. A walk-home from church, 
party, or church meeting on the 
street sufficed for their elders and 
provided a thrill that lasted the week 
out. A formal invitation meant agon- 
izing suspense over acceptance or re- 
fusal. The date itself meant running 
the gauntlet of a ribbing, if not a 
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critical family, as well as many lifted 
eyebrows and much banter from asso- 
ciates. 

“Today’s brief “Hi, hows about me 
dragging you tonight?’ is much more 
to the point. If she says ‘Oke,’ they're 
off to munch candy and popcorn. If 
she says “Nope, he accepts fate with 
equal nonchalance and feels nothing 
personal in it. If she feels like calling 
him, that’s fine, too, and nothing 
amiss. False modesty and coyness is 
unknown among young moderns. To 
the oldsters, it’s startling but refresh- 
ing. 


“No questions were asked regarding 
sex experiences in this survey and it 
is difficult to estimate with any ac- 
curacy the per cent of boys and girls 
with low moral standards. Long asso- 
ciation from the standpoint of the 
classroom teacher, student counselor, 
and adviser of boys’ groups leads one 
to conclude that the general average 
of morals is rather high. It’s only their 
frankness that misleads the layman! 
Boys and girls will discuss morals and 
moral conduct freely in class discus- 
sion—and without smirks—and come 
to sensible conclusions . . .” 


Mais of the education committee greet you per- 
sonally in this first issue of LUTHER LIFE, the official youth 
magazine of our United Lutheran Church. 


As a committee, we have the responsibility of assist- 
ing in all the educational work of the Luther League, an 
important area of which is our “VIPS’—VERY IMPORTANT 


PUBLICATIONS. 


We hope that you are as grateful and pleased with 
the improvements made in our youth magazine through 
the years as we are. For the progress achieved our deep 
gratitude goes to our present editor, to those who pre- 
ceded him, and to devoted leaguers and churchmen who 


made it all possible. 


We are confident of your continued loyalty, co-op- 
eration, and support in ministry to church and league 


through the printed word. 


Sincerely yours, 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 
LUTHER LEAGUE OF AMERICA 


JANUARY, 1951 


Paul J. Renz, Chairman 
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FACTS OF LIFE AND LOVE. By Evelyn 
Millis Duvall. New York: Association 
Press. 360 pages. $3.00. 

You've listened to stuff called “the 
facts of life and love” in bull sessions 
on the school ground, at the corner 
drug, or just anywhere groups of fel- 
lows or femmes get together. But 
most of the talk you heard was fiction. 
This book is real talk—honest-to-good- 
ness facts of life and love any teen- 
ager should know! 

The book doesn’t leave out any- 
thing that might be considered impor- 
tant in the love life of a young person. 
The facts, so readably presented by 
the author, take you from the process 
of birth itself straight through to the 
procedure of purchasing the marriage 
license. 

Except for the two opening chap- 
ters, one on how girls grow up and 
one on. when boys become men, the 
whole book is written for both boys 
and _ girls. 

What makes this book so interest- 
ing and helpful for teen-agers is the 
fact that it was authorized by one 
who really cares about young people. 
What Emily Post has been to eti- 
quette, and Grantland Rice to sports, 
and Lowell Thomas to news, the Du- 
valls—Dr. Sylvanus and his wife Dr. 
Evelyn—have been to marriage, in our 
estimation. This book finds the “wife 
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half” of the family reporting. 

One word of warning: If you are 
afraid of the facts, that is, if you 
are afraid that some of your fiction- 
ized notions about courtship and mar-— 
riage and happiness and love might 
be trampled under foot were you to 
read too widely on the subject, then, 
this book is not for you! Just stick to 
your “up-in-the-clouds,” yes, fairy tal- 
ish ideas. 

“Facts of Life and Love” is listed 
as a book for teen-agers. But it would 
certainly be a mighty handy reference 
book for parents who don’t know 
“all the answers” to a modern teen- 
agers questions about sex and love 
and marriage. 

Teen-agers might consider the pur- 
chase price of the book a little steep— 
because $3.00 is $3.00. But for less 
than a penny a page, it deserves wal- 
let consideration, whether the three 
bucks be drained from your allowance 
money, or savings fund, or courting 
“dough.” Just be sure to drain it from 
somewhere! —Leslie Conrad, Jr. 


RECREATION ACTIVITIES FORADULTS. 
By Staff of National Recreation As- 
sociation. New York: Association 
Press. 178 pages. $3.00. 

Yes, adults can have fun! Here are 
hundreds of indoor and outdoor ac-— 
tivities, games and sports, plus a 
how-to-do-it section for the social 
committee. = 

The sections on “Games for Large 
and Small Groups” and “Informal 
Dramatics” are especially good. 

For the person already experienced 
in the field of adult recreation, much 
of the book will be “duplication.” But 
for the beginner, it will be a guide 
book that partially meets the need. 
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THE CHURCH OF ALL NATIONS is exactly what its name implies. It ministers 
to Orientals and haoles (whites) without regard to color or creed. 


experiment in 


Grotherhaad 


BY EVERETT JENSEN 


ENTURIES ago Polynesian war- 

C riors landed on the Hawaiian 

Islands. They had set forth from 

their Society Islands home in search 

of a land that they had heard about 
in their legends. 

Greatest influx of these. people 
came about the time of the last cru- 
sade in Europe. For 500 years after 
that the islands were unknown to the 
rest of the world. 

It was inevitable that the islands 
must some day come to the attention 
of white explorers. On Jan. 18, 1778, 
Captain James Cook of the British 
navy dropped anchor off the island of 
Kauai, the northernmost of the chain. 
This was the natives’ first encounter 
with white men. The Hawaiians 
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treated them much like gods until 
they noticed that the white men were 
subject to their own human failings. 
White missionaries from Boston 
came to the islands around 1820 and 
began establishing missions and 
schools. Life remained, however, 
much as it had been previously until 
about 1850. By this time the sons of 
these early missionaries had found a 
lucrative profit in the natives’ lands 
and in the growing of sugar cane. 
This was the beginning of one of 
the greatest experiments in race rela- 
tions of all history. In 1852 a small 
importation of 293 Chinese started 
the great migration of over 400,000 
men, women, and children from such 
differing places as China, Mongolia, 
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Korea, Japan, Siberia, Russia, Puerto 
Rico, Italy, Portugal, Austria, Ger- 
many, continental United States, Phil- 
ippines, and many islands of the Pa- 
cific. 

Hawaiis population today reflects 
the national background of this im- 
ported labor. Thirty-seven per cent 
are Japanese, 19 per cent are Hawaii- 
ans and part-Hawaiians, 18 per cent 
are Filipino, Chinese, and Korean. 
About 20 per cent of the population 
of 490,000 are Haoles or Caucasians. 
One can readily understand the dif- 
ficulties that could have resulted from 
such a mixture had not an under- 
standing among these races and these 
employers been worked out. 


This understanding is perhaps best 
typified in the fact that more and 
more mixed marriages between people 
of one race and those of another oc- 
cur. Hawaii is probably the best ex- 
ample in all the world of what can 
happen if people of different races 
really want to live and work together. 

Many factors have contributed to 
this understanding among the races. 
Oft times it was economic. The ne- 
cessity of just remaining alive forced 
workers to understand each other. At 
other times it was the paternalism of 
the plantations which provided vast 
areas of encouragement. 

Among all these factors, however, 
remains the work of the church and 
the edifying love of Christ. Both Prot- 
estants and Catholics have worked 
among these people on a basis of 
oneness. To their credit remains the 
fact that Hawaii is perhaps less con- 
scious of racial differences than most 
parts of the world. 


Ir WOULD BE UNFAIR to leave such 
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a discussion with the indication that: 
all is harmonious. It is not! Overcom- 
ing your Japanese training, or your 
Haole up-bringing, or your Hawaiian 
traditions is difficult. From time to 
time one could wish for more perfect 
understanding among the races. The 
fact that everything is not perfect 
adds greater weight to the fact that 
Hawaii is a laboratory in which Amer- 
ica can experiment to find the cure 
for her own illness of race relations. 


American mainlanders coming to 
the islands often bring their prejudice 
with them. The army and navy with 
their caste systems and their inequal- 
ity of racial status adds difficulty in 
such a compact land area where the 
military services have so much to say. 
Not all Christians live up to the pre- 
cept of Christian brotherhood either. 


We as Lutherans, representing the 
largest Protestant church in the world, 
feel we have a particular part to play 
in this field of racial understanding. 
We come from many lands. We have 
many colors of skin. 


Our new mission in Kaimuki, 
named after the great missionary to 
ALL PEOPLE, St. Paul, is establish- 
ing its ministry as a CHURCH OF 
ALL NATIONS. All our parishes are 
striving to have everyone understand 
that in Christ there is no barrier of 
race or color. 

The churches of the mainland have 
a job to do—understanding the experi- 
ment that is going on in Hawaii and 
attempting to work out harmonious 
relations in their own communities. 
Truly we can never be a church of 
Christ until we have purged from our 
hearts all hatreds and questions of 
superiority and misunderstanding. 
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Destination... 


AVE YOU ever wondered why 
IK so many people want to travel 
to Hawaii? 
simple once you have been 


The answer is 


there: Hawaii is one of the finest 
places in the world. When God made 
these Pacific Islands he gave man a 
little bit of heaven. Add to this nat- 
ural beauty 600,000 friendly people 
and you know why everyone likes 
Blue Hawaii. 


To most people Hawaii means 
Oahu. But Oahu, even with its Hono- 
lulu and Pearl Harbor, is only one of 
eight islands in a 2,000-mile island 
chain. The other islands are: Maui, 
Kauai, Molokai, Lanai, Hawaii, Ni- 
ihau, and Kahoolawe. Most famous of 
these are Molokai, of Father Damien 
fame; Hawaii, the “Big Island” home 
of famous Mauna Loa Volcano; and 
‘Oahu, home of Diamond Head, Wai- 
kiki Beach, Honolulu and Pearl Har- 
bor. 


The place 

Hawaii's beauty is matched by its 
climate. Friendly westerly winds are 
nature’s own fan on hot days. Warm 
sun is a heater on cool days. Average 
year round temperature is 70°—never 
hotter than 88°, and seldom cooler 
than 68°. Palm trees and hibiscus give 
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HAWAII 


Missionary Day Topic 


By Lawrence M. Reese 


the islands green and fragrance. Blue 
water and white shimmering beaches 
are visible everywhere. Volcanic cra- 
ters, silent and bubbling, are chal- 
lenges to adventure. Add to all this 
a rainbow every other day and you 
get a glimpse of Hawaii. 

Notice that I haven’t mentioned 
hula dancers, grass shacks, or foreign 
customs. Hawaii is not a foreign coun- 
try. It’s a territory of the United 
States. Hawaiians are U. S. citizens. 
Downtown Honolulu has modern 
stores: Sears and Roebuck in Hono- 
lulu is just like any department store 
in Detroit or Toronto. Beretania Street 
has a U-Drive-It car rental. Its busses 
ride better than those in Philadelphia! 
Schools in Oahu rank with the best 
in America. 


People make Hawaii 

The real charm of Hawaii is her 
people. A newcomer to the islands is 
called a Malihini—but he soon feels 
at home. Of course, his new Hawaiian 
friends aren’t all white. Some are 
brown. Many are Japanese and Chi- 
nese. About 15,000 are pure Hawaii- 
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ans. The rest are Filipino, Portuguese, 
Puerto Rican, Spanish, American, Ko- 
rean, and others. Thousands are 
mixed. One of my best friends there 
is of Irish-Japanese-Hawaiian-Amer- 
ican ancestry! 

Actually Hawaii is a unique labora- 
tory in human relations. Imagine all 
those people living together with little 
prejudice. I had my hair cut by a 
Japanese lady barber, bought dry 
goods from a Chinese merchant, and 
had every possible mixture of races 
in the niission congregation I served. 


The past 
Hawaii hasn't always been the par- 
adise of the Pacific. It’s always had 
orchids, torch ginger, and bird of 
paradise flowers. But its people did 
not match this beauty in their early 
pagan culture. 


Before 1810 there were petty chiefs 
ruling on each island. There were all 
kinds of petty gods. Innocent humans 
were thrown into the angry mouths 
of volcanoes to appease these angry 
deities. A system called KAPU was 
the weapon of the chiefs. KAPU con- 
sisted of thousands of “don’ts.” Men, 
women, and children lived in fear of 
breaking a KAPU by merely talking 
out loud. Penalties were severe. A 
man could be killed for violating a 
KAPU. 

Before 1810 Hawaii was on vast 
feudal system. Ignorance, superstition, 
and indecency were on every hand. 
Then came several great events which 
changed the islands completely. 

* In 1778 Captain Cook dropped an- 
chor in Hawaii. He brought guns and 
medicine, whiskey and clothing, dice 
and nails, Bibles and venereal disease. 
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Cook and his men brought curse and 
blessing. 

One thing the Britishers did had 
great influence. Cook and his men 
laughed at the gods and KAPUS of 
the islands. They violated the laws of 
the priests and proved that the idols 
were mere wood and stone. By these 
actions many people lost their pagan 
faith. This set the stage for the com- 
ing of missionaries in 1821. 


Henry! 

Legend has it that a lad named 
Henry Obookiah was responsible for 
the coming of the missionaries. Here’s 
the tale. 

A certain Captain Bretnal of New 
Haven, Conn., stopped his whaling 
ship at Honolulu on its journey back 
to New Haven. While the ship lay at 
anchor young Henry smuggled aboard 
as a stowaway. The skipper liked the 
boy and took him to New Haven. 

Later a Yale professor, Dr. E. W. 
Wright, found a lad crying on the 
steps of a building at Yale. It was the 
same Henry. Dr. Wright took the boy 
into his own home. Legend further 
tells that Henry was bitter and dis- 
eonsolate because no Christian mis- 
sionaries were being sent to Hawaii. 
The tale so touched the interested Dr. 
Wright that the Congregational 
church heard about it and two years 
later sent 17 missionaries to Hawaii. 


Rugged journey—rugged work . 

The seventeen missionaries sailed 
13,000 miles in a storm-tossed ship 
to reach Hawaii. When there they 
found an almost hostile people. But 
zeal and the Holy Spirit soon wrought 
great changes. These men preached 
a God of love. They spoke of a race- 
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less God and of a forgiving Christ. 
People stopped, listened and believed. 
In 80 days the missionaries had the 
king reading the New Testament in 
English! 

Spelling, reading, and writing, to- 
gether with Christianity, brought 
great changes. In just 26 years the 
nation’s illiteracy was conquered. 
Schools were established. Democratic 
principles were promoted. A new or- 
der was emerging. 


Today 

Hawaii today is no longer feudal 
and pagan. Lines between economic 
levels are not clearly drawn. Today 
Hawaii is one of few places where 
there is practically no racial prejudice. 

Hawaii is just a step from being a 
state. I believe Hawaii has every right 
to receive that honor. In peace and in 
war the Hawaiians have shown that 
they are a truly democratic people 
with mature judgment and _ sincere 
patriotism. As they are interested in 
football, baseball, and “cokes,” so 
they are interested in “one nation in- 


divisible, with liberty and justice for 
all.” 


The church 

Since 1821 the Congregational 
church has been a mighty Christian 
enterprise in the islands. Large, too, 
in influence and numbers, are Roman 
Catholics, Mormons, and Episcopal- 
ians. The Christian population several 
years ago was: 


Roman Catholics 145,000 
Congregationalists 15,048 
Mormons 10,629 
Episcopalians 7,463 
Methodists 3,000 
Southern Baptists 650 
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Notice that Lutherans are not men- 
tioned. Historically Lutherans haven't 
deserved much mention. But they are 
finally becoming active. Added to the 
efforts of a few faithful who estab- 
lished churches, such as the Lutheran 
congregation of Honolulu, are new 
and energetic men and women who 
are planting a solid beachhead of 
Lutheranism in Hawaii. 


PASTOR 


Ve ene AVE. 
731 


Now the Luther League is pitching 
in. How’ appropriate that is. Many 
youth in Hawaii do not know Christ. 
Some come from Buddhist and Shin- 
toist backgrounds. But most youth 
have no religious background at all. 
How much Hawaii needs a strong 
youth program in the churches! Sev- 
eral churches have already pointed 
the way and are doing a magnificient 
job. The Church of the Crossroads, 
Central Union, and others are active 
and interested in youth. 

Our $25,000 will help build a Lu- 
theran church in Kaimuki, Oahu. It’s 
a thrill to all who love Hawaii and 
the United Lutheran Church to see 
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the leaguers do their part in bringing 
Christ to the lovely isles at the cross- 
roads of the Pacific. 


* * 


Here are some suggestions for making 
the discussion, “Destination: Hawaii” in- 
teresting and profitable. 

1. Seek out some folk who have been 
to Hawaii and have them speak of their 
experiences in the islands. Many service- 
men and travelers have stopped at Pearl 
Harbor or Honolulu and will be happy 
to relate their experiences. 

2. Plan a Hawaii display. The Lu- 
ther League Review, The Lutheran, Lu- 
theran Woman's Work, and other period- 
icals have featured stories on Hawaii. In 
addition, get travel folders from your 
shipping lines and airlines. The Presi- 
dent Lines andthe Matson Lines have 
colorful folders. Send also to the Cham- 
ber of Commerce in Honolulu, Oahu, for 
ae literature. 

- If you live near a school or uni- 
ane which has people from Hawaii 
enrolled, invite them to tell of their ex- 
periences at home in Hawaii. 

4, Send for several copies of one of 
Hawaii's daily newspapers, such as The 
Honolulu Advertiser. 

5. Get slides or other pictures from 
local film libraries on the subject of 
Hawaii. The Luther League of America 
offers an excellent set of slides called 
“Aloha!” for your use.. Order at 1228 
Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 

6. Serve your refreshments in the 
form of an Hawaiian feast, with pine- 
apples, bananas, poi, fish. Decorate room 
with palm trees, leis, pictures, etc., to 
create island atmosphere. 

7. Use this article as a means of pro- 
voking interest and discussion in Hawaii. 
The leader need not read the article. 
Better group participation will follow if 
some of the materials suggested above 


are passed around as the leader is pre- * 


senting the topic. For instance, when 
the chain of islands is mentioned why 
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not pass around a little map of the 
Hawaiis. When the city of Honolulu 
is mentioned, show a picture of the city. 
Use the materials you have gathered 
along with the article. 


THE ARTICLES 
BY LAWRENCE M. REESE 
AND EVERETT JENSEN 
MAY BE USED 
AS BACKGROUND MATERIAL 
FOR A PUBLIC SERVICE 
ON MISSIONARY DAY 
JANUARY 28 


ce 


FREE SERVICE BULLETINS 
ARE AVAILABLE IN QUANTITY 
FROM THE 
LUTHER LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
Muhlenberg Building 


1228 Spruce St. Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


ap 


THEME: 


HAWAII: 


An Experiment 
In Brotherhood 


LUTHER LIFE 


BY MARGARET MANLEY 


Peter is CONFUSED 


Three weeks at Luther League conventions and camps didn’t 
help much to straighten out Peter’s impression of America 


rific. It’s filled with people who 
literally give you the shirts off 
their backs. It’s a bafHling place 
with radios blaring impossible com- 
mercials. Life is filled with miraculous 
things like central heating and refrig- 
erators. The young people make a 
good time the goal of life. Older peo- 
ple measure success in dollars. 
That is probably what Peter Keunt- 
zel is telling his friends in Darmstadt, 
Germany, right this moment. 


Peter Kuentzel is confused. Six 
months in the United States as a stu- 
‘dent under the cultural exchange pro- 
gram of our State Department have 
sent his eyebrows high in shock and 
have filled his mind with many new 
ideas and more contradictory impres- 
sions. 


J sie is wonderful. It’s ter- 


Peter would probably start out 
with, “It’s so different.” 


“It” is everything in America. It 
includes the family who invited him 
into their midst to share in their 
chamber music hour. It includes the 
boys he knew at George Williams 
College in Chicago who gave him 
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some perfectly good clothes. It in- 
cludes the sewing machine that fixed 
the cuffs of his “super-American” 
suit. It includes the boy at Tangle- 
wood music festival who couldn’t un- 
derstand why Peter shouldn’t have 
two girls, one in Germany and one 
in the United States, and be true to 
them both. It includes the way Amer- 
icans criticize Harry Truman . . . the 
way they would stiffen and get rest- 
less when Peter played really won- 
derful classical music for them on his 
violin . . . the way everyone has a 
shiny car, even a plumber who ob- 
viously doesn’t make much money. 

“It’s so different.” That difference 
Peter refers to when he tries to de- 
scribe America includes a lot more 
that Peter would never speak to his 
American friends about. 

A stranger to our shores can be 
remarkably clear-sighted. And Peter 
came from a country which had ex- 
isted under a totalitarian government 
and had suffered horribly in war. 
“Americans cannot imagine what life 
was like in Germany,” Peter said 
more than once. 

Peter’s viewpoint is the result, too, 
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of his home life and the groups of 
young people who sing together in 
Germany as naturally as they play 
baseball here. He comes from the 
Black Forest section in southeastern 
Germany through which he loves to 
ride on long bicycle trips. 

Peter was bor and brought up in 
Darmstadt. He is the second son in a 
family of three boys and two girls. 
His dad, who recently visited this 
country as a guest professor, teaches 
in a technical school. Every member 
of the family, including his father and 
mother, is able to play two or three 
musical instruments. Music and fam- 
ily life are very important to them 
all. 

The Kuentzel home was burmed in 
the bombing which destroyed 85 per- 
cent of the homes in Darmstadt in 
1945. The city, whose pre-war popu- 
lation was about 120,000, dropped 
to 100,000 as a result of that one 
bombing. 

At the time of the bombing Peter 
was away from home-—serving in an 
anti-aircraft gun unit after two weeks 
of training. He was just 16. He served 
during the last weeks of the war in 
Europe. 

That, in brief, is the difference in 
Peter’s background from that of most 
American 21-year-olds. 

Perhaps these facts of Peter’s back- 
ground would make no difference in 
his being selected to come to this 
country to study and observe. Peter 
himself does not see why. he, a music 
student, should come instead of his 
best friend Klaus, who intends to 
become a minister. Peter does not 
consider himself typical of the youth 
of his own country. 

Possibly the one thing which makes 
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Peter think that America is confusing 
and different lies even deeper than 
his family roots. America was wonder- 
ful to him but at the same time myths 
and ideals came crashing about 
Peter’s feet. 

Peter viewed America as more than 
a casual sight-seer because he is a 
convinced and active Christian and 
his confusion results from his dis- 
covery that America is not a Chris- 
tian country. Peter found materialism 
in every sector of American life, the 
very materialism which he feels was 
the downfall of his own and other 
European nations. He saw it not only 
in American life as a whole, he saw 
it even in the Luther League of the 
United Lutheran Church. 

With Associate Secretary John 
Mangum, Peter toured three mid- 
western states last summer. He at- 
tended Luther League conventions 
and camps. He plied pastors with 
questions. He teased his fellow camp- 
ers and was completely accepted by 
them. He watched and looked and 
learned—and became more and more 
confused. 

Luther Leaguers seem so intent on 
a good time. That is the main thing 
that bothered Peter. 

“Not just the Luther League, of 
course,” Peter added hastily, because 
he did not like to hurt anyone’s feel- 
ings. “It’s true of all young people 
all over this country. And it is bad, 
very bad. It was like that in Europe 
sometimes, too.” 

Not so many young people partic- 
ipate in church work in Germany, 
but those who do are serious. They 
have Bible study at every meeting, 
trying to answer the eternal WHYs 
of existence in the light of Christ’s 
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PETER TRIES America’s famous watermelons with Andrean Lowe, vice-president 
of the lowa Luther League, at Camp Okoboji. 


teachings. “We have very deep dis- 
cussions. It is very important to us.” 

So many leaguers in the camps he 
visited here seemed to find no con- 
nection between their own lives and 
the purpose of the camp, which after 
all, Peter feels, is the purpose of 
Christ himself. When it was suggested 
that perhaps it was the familiar Amer- 
ican shame of showing true feelings, 
Peter was shocked. What, he wanted 
to know, was wrong with showing 
that Christ meant something to a per- 
son. 

It wasn’t just the studies in the 
camps that bothered Peter. The lack 
of purpose carried over into the wor- 
ship services and even into one com- 
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munion service. During the commun- 
ion service the leaguers were rest- 
less and whispered. They even whis- 
pered on their way to the altar to 
take the sacrament. 

Peter had a special reason for feel- 
ing that much of the music used 
among leaguers is inappropriate. 
Peter is studying music at a con- 
servatory in Germany with the inten- 
tion of becoming the German equiva- 
lent of a minister of music. 

“So much of the songs is ‘deedle 
eeedle 00, ” he explained in his idio- 
matic English. “Some of the songs 
that are supposed to be religious are 
like the Burma Shave signs.” 

He mentioned particularly one sery- 
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ice about a campfire. Reverence was 
evident in the quiet of every camper 
he could see. Faces were intent and 
there was a hush broken only by the 
crackling of the council fire. Then 
the leader had everyone sing some- 
thing which sounded like a nursery 
rhyme instead of having the campers 
gain even greater reverence through 
some fine, strong hymn. 


Those were the things which made 
Peter shake his head again and again. 
Somehow, he felt, many Luther 
Leaguers and many, many other 
American young people from the mu- 
sicians at Tanglewood to the students 
at a summer school he attended in 
Wisconsin, fail to realize that life is 
not merely fun, that the basic thing 
must be religion and the acceptance 
of Christ as the center of all life. 


But Peter’s impressions were con- 
tradictory. America had such zest and 
spirit and organization. Everyone 
would get enthusiastic about projects. 
Youth in the church have such splen- 
did leadership, such understanding 
and carefully planned _ leadership. 
There are sports, craft classes, work 
projects, everything. 

In Germany all this is sadly lack- 
ing. Peter's sojourn with the Luther 
League and with other youth groups 
gave him many ideas of administra- 
tion. He enthused over the discussion 
method used so widely here. He is 
anxious to apply some of the ideas 
of socials and organization to his 
youth group work at home. 


“T would like American young peo- 
ple of the Lutheran church to know,” 
he said earnestly, “that German youth 
has lost many young people to the 
church because of the war and the 
chaos of post-war years. However, a 
younger group is growing up now 
which is very active.” 

Another project which he is eager 
to carry out in Darmstadt is the pre- 
sentation of a choral concert of mod- 
ern religious music. Peter thinks that 
modern American composers, the 
good ones, are similar to the greatest 
of German masters, Bach. 

Besides ideas Peter is taking home 
an Argus camera and numerous pic- 


tures. He has that “super-American” _ 
suit. He can tell his mother all about ~ 


the refrigerators; stoves and sewing 


machines. which. are so plentiful here. - 


He can ripple off innumerable slang 
expressions of which he is inordinate- 
ly proud. 

He can—well, the list can go on 
and on. 

His dark eyes will twinkle and 
grow puzzled in turn. His enthusiasm 


will sweep him up and he will wave ~ 


his arms as he tries to express himself. 
And then he will grow suddenly quiet 
because he has remembered some- 
thing which is so contradictory. He 
will shake his head. 

He will look at his father who un- 
derstands because he, too, has seen 
America. 

“Those Americans,” Peter will say 
wryly and fondly. Because Peter is 
confused. 


The titanic struggle of today is not primarily a power contest be- 
tween two giants. The contest is the hammer and sickle versus the 
church spires. The difference is God.—F. B. Harris, Senate Chaplain. 
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GET OUT OF YOUR RUT: 


Th 


T isn’t easy discarding something 
old! We're only fooling ourselves 
if we think it is! 

A quick glance into thousands of 
musty attics proves how difficult 
it is to discard old boxes (they might 
come in handy at Christmas), old 
lamp shades (maybe we can have 
them re-done some day), old cloth- 
ing (Aunt Sally can alter this hem 
line and make herself a nice skirt.), 
and old pieces of worn-out fur- 
niture (Uncle Bob 
can fix it and itll be 
as good as new!) 

But it isn’t only 
old people who are 
reluctant to part 
with the past. Lea- 
guers, too, can get 
in a rut. 

Recently, young 
people of a synodi- 
cal sub-division be- 
came vitally con- 
cerned about low in- 
terest in inter-league 
meetings. 

“It's always the same routine, these 
meetings,” lamented one officer. “We 
always open with a hymn, someone 
reads the scripture, another offers 
prayer. We then take up the offering, 
listen to a speaker, sing a final hymn, 
and adjourn to the basement for a 
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Io Must Go 


BY RICHARD SUTCLIFFE 


fellowship period. Why can’t we liven 
up our meetings with something un- 
usual?” 

Several “Yes-why-can’t-we’s” echoed 
around the circle. 

Encouraged by this display of 
moral support, the officer went on: 
“And another thing, we always have 
the same number of meetings and 
they're always on the same day of the 
year. How about something new . . . 
perhaps other dates?” 

“Wait! Wait a 
minute,” cautioned a 
wheelhorse of the 
group. “Let’s not go 
off the deep end!” 
Her voice dripped of 
motherliness. “Now 
we've been holding 
five meetings a year 
since I can remem- 
ber. What’s the mat- 
ter with five meet- 
ingsP And if we 
change dates, lea- 
guers won't be able 
to remember when 
were planning to 
meet next. Besides (her head tilted 
back ever so slightly) what’s been 
good enough for the past should cer- 
tainly be good enough for now!” 

It would be nice to be able to re- 
port that the old was refreshed that 
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night, that the leaguers pulled them- 
selves out of the rut. But that didn’t 
happen. It was easier to maintain the 
status quo. Change required creative 
thought. 

The group is currently holding 
meetings good-enough-for-the-past-so- 
good-enough-now! 


ONE REASON WHy we hesitate to 
discard the old is: We're too lazy to 
try something new! 

Sure, we know that league meet- 
ings are sometimes dull. So we glibly 
dismiss this shortcoming by assuring 
ourselves: “That’s only natural. We 
can't have good meetings all the time. 
No one is THAT good!” (We've lulled 
ourselves well on that one!) 

Another time, we admit reluctantly, 
“Well, perhaps discussion groups do 
bog down at league meetings . . . 
but we don’t have time to prepare 
the topic properly. Besides the topics 
are too dull. (See how fast we transfer 
the defensive to the offensive!) We 
have to do too much research, and 
research takes time!” 

Secretly, we admit that young peo- 
ple of the congregation who are not 
members of the league are not par- 
ticularly attracted by our programs. 
(Watch our rationalization this time) : 
“What's the matter with ‘em? Gee, 
they're dopes! Oh, well, every league 
has its ups and downs. Were just in 
one of our doldrums for awhile. We'll 
be all right next year! 


ANOTHER REASON. we sometimes 
cling to as to why we hang on to the 
old: Fear of “what people will say if 
we do anything new or drastic!” 

A case in point: The particular 
Luther League mentioned above had 
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seen better days. Leadership in the 
past had somehow failed to inspire 
younger members to equal service 
and enthusiasm. Interest was at low 
ebb. Pastor and sponsor realized that 
the very name Luther League carried 
with it in this congregation a “kiss of 
death.” Young people of this church 
felt that to ask strangers to come to 
Luther League was like asking an 
old man to attend his own funeral. 

Pastor, sponsor and a few of the 
leaguers realized “something drastic” 
had to be done. A conference resulted 
in a radical decision: Cut out the 
cancerous defeatist attitude, disband 
the Luther League per se, re-organize 
under a new name. 

Disregarding all “fear of what our 
Luther League friends will say,” the 
group went ahead with their plans. 
A brand-new type of program was 
begun. For all intents and purposes, 
the Luther League retired to the un- 
derground. Young people’s work took 
on new significance; attendance and. 
interest climbed together. An effective 
youth program progressed rapidly. 

Years passed. Some of the “ex-. 
leaguers” went into WMS _ and 
Brotherhood circles. The new batch 
o: leaders decided they'd like to be- 
come a Luther League. The group is 
now active in Luther League of 
America circles. 

That decision wasn’t easy! I can 
still recall the lifted eyebrows of pas- 
tors when it was learned that “they're 
cutting out the Luther League over at 
DSpace Sates Church!” Nor will 
I forget the cries of “Traitor! Treason! 
Horrors!” that rose from the ranks of 
synodical Luther League when they 
were informed that 
Church league “was off on a tangent!” 


) 
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One group was interested only in 
the number of leagues on the synod- 
ical roll, the amount of dues-paying 
members from a_ particular district. 
The other group was concerned deep- 
ly about the youth program of its 
congregation and took the wisest 
course it knew! 


ONE MORE ANGLE to this business of 
getting rid of the old con- 
cerns the people involved. 
Altough it’s becoming less 
the rule and more the ex- 
ception these days, too 
many leagues are still be- 
ing officered by people 
who've celebrated entire- 
ly too many birthdays to 
be still termed young. 

Some of us, it would appear, have 
forgotten that the Luther League is 
the YOUNG people’s auxiliary of the 
United Lutheran Church. Too many 
of us have forgotten that in Luther 
League circles, we are supposed to be 
developing young people for full- 
and part-time service in God’s king- 
dom. 

The Luther League is NOT an or- 
ganization for people to retire from; 
Luther Leaguers are not supposed to 
“die in harness.” Nowhere in the con- 
stitution of the Luther League of 
America is there provision for retire- 
ment benefits. 

Let there be no misunderstanding. 
None of us is arguing that leaguers 
should ignore experience, by-pass 
skills or ridicule time-tested recipes 
for success. Few of us even go so far 
as to argue for an age limit; there are 
too many leaguers “just over the line” 
who are in the process of handing 
over the reins to the next-in-line. 


People 


old ones. 
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are 
open-minded 

new things—so long as 
they’re exactly like the 


—Charles Kettering 


But, any officer who'll never see 35 
again (some will never see 50 again) 
is filling a league position that a much 
younger leaguer could undoubtedly 
fill as well. Many times, the youngster 
could do far better. 

I have no patience with friends 
who argue that they'll “get out of 
office just as soon as our younger 
leaguers are capable of taking over.” 
To me, a leader who 
hasn’t yet trained people 
to take his place hasn’t ac- 
tually led . . . he’s just 
been “running on ahead!” 

Leadership carries with 
it a definite responsibility 
for training other leaders 
to lead. Perhaps some of 
us “leaders” ought to think 
that over a little more seriously. 

Another cause for a rise in blood 
pressure is the inference on the part 
of some older leaguers that teen- 
agers aren't mature enough. “Lettum 
settle down,” I heard one say during 
a heated debate. (I wonder what 
these older leaguers would have said 
when, in their own teens, they would 
have been told by their elders, “Set- 
tle down. Then we'll let you hold 
office!” ) 

I saw the philosophy of let-the- 
youngsters-wait-until-they-mature ex- 
plode in a puff at the Roanoke con- 
vention of the Luther League of 
America in 1949. Standing on the 
steps of the Hotel Roanoke with an 
impartial observer (My friend had 
never been a Luther Leaguer.) I 
watched four boys from Roanoke, 
ages: 15, 15, 16, and 17, supervise 
beautifully the reception of the bet- 
ter-than-1,200 guests who were ar- 
riving on every train, bus, and plane 


very 
about 
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that day. Each guest was being wel- 
comed personally, taken to his private 
home in an auto, or being dispatched 
to the hotel promptly. 

My non-league friend, who knew 
something of the age-controversy 
within the league, commented dryly: 
“Look at those kids work! They're 
handling their job like professionals! 
Now, if they can do this well with a 
1,200-delegate convention, how come 
they must wait until theyre “old men” 
before they take office in the Luther 
League of ‘America?” 


How CAN YOUNG PEOPLE be de- 
veloped into congregational, district, 
conference, and synodical leaders of 
the church if the training ground 
(league offices) is cluttered up with 
old leaguers occupying the premises? 

None of us can perform well on the 
high school football team until we've 
played at least in a practice game. 
Tackling will be painful, bruises will 
be numerous UNTIL we've played in 
the Big Game and learned HOW to 
tackle and run and kick and pass. 

None of us can play the violin by 
hiring a hall, renting an evening gown 
or dress suit, employing an accom- 
panist, and tucking a Stradivarius un- 
der our chin. We won't be the violin- 
ist we want to be until we spend long 
hours trying. 

We shall not render must service to 
our church council until we've taken 
an active and leading part in our con- 
gregation. We can’t hope to be eftec- 
tive churchwomen until we fully un- 
derstand our responsibilities as church 
members. 

I never have seen a leaguer develop 
into a leader simply by passing out 
books at league meetings. And it takes 
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more than reading a paragraph from 
the topic, offering a sentence prayer 
once a month, or reciting a Bible 
verse or two make a synodical league 
officer worth his salt. 

Ir we, AS LuTHER LEAGUERS, are 
to lead the way for other young peo- 
ple of our congregation, let’s lead. 

Let us discipline ourselves so that 
no longer will our Lazy Selves whis- 
per, “Take it easy, take it easy, you've 
got your whole life to live. Don’t get 
so hot and bothered!” 

Let us be firm in our insistence in 
respect for tried and tested methods 
for good meetings, but just as resolute 
in discarding league routines that have 
become worn-out and obsolete. 

Let us tell our “veteran” leaguers 
that we appreciate all they ve done 
for the league in the past, but won't 
they please now become advisors, and 
let us do our bit. 

Let this discussion create troubled 
thoughts! Let’s re-examine our league 
life . . . are we being as effective 
Christians as we think we are? Does 
our Luther League make a difference 
in our congregation? Is there any 
point to our topic discussions, or are 
we simply going through the motions? 

Youth is never satisfied. That’s why 
the world associates progress with it 
(or at least, with youthful ideas). The 
United Lutheran Church in America 
needs the development of the best 
talents, brains, ideas, and spirits of its 
young people. 


* * 


This topic was meant to be provo- 
cative! 

Since the theme is “the old must 
go” let’s start the ball rolling by try- 
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ing out a brand-new method of topic 
presentation. If we are in the habit of 
reading clippings, let’s concentrate 
this meeting on the discussion method. 
If we're used to discussion, let’s have 
a panel or debate. If we’ve grown 
tired of debates or panels, let’s ask 
the pastor, a member of council, and 
the president of our league to give 
short talks on the topic. 

In any case, let’s try something 
new in topic presentation! 

Perhaps the following questions 
might be helpful in planning discus- 
sion: 

1. In OUR own league, what “old 
must go”? 

2. In our personal lives, what “old 
must go’? 

83. Does this Luther League of 
ours make a difference in our congre- 
gation? in our community? 

4. Are our older leaguers being 
challenged to go on to service in the 
WMS, Brotherhood, or church coun- 
cil? Why not? (If the answer is “no,” 
also ask the pastor or president of 


* 


church council, “Why not?”) 

5. What is the most discouraging 
thing about young people’s activity 
in our congregation? How come? 
What can be done? 

6. Is our sponsor or advisor doing 
all the work “behind the scenes?” 
Why aren’t we doing our own work? 

7. Am I contributing creatively to 
the youth program of my congrega- 
tion, or am I just a “spectator” ob- 
serving from the sidelines? 


Suggested debate topics: 


1. “Resolved, that no person over 
25 years of age should hold office in a 
local Luther League.” 

(Adjust age downward for senior 
and intermediate leagues) 

2. “Resolved, that our Luther 
League should have voting member- 
ship on our church council.” 

8. “Resolved, that teen-agers are 
immature in judgment.” 

4. “Resolved, that the youth pro- 
gram of our congregation does not 
challenge us as it should.” 


* 


That the ‘rut’ problem is not unique in the Lutheran church 


is shown by Eliot Porter’s article .. . 


‘Old-Guard Jealousy’ 


. . . Reprinted from the Presbyterian youth weekly ‘Forward’ 


would give anything if her bach- 
elor son would find a good girl 
and marry her, and then, when 
re finds one, does her level best to 
olock the marriage or break it up. 


S OMETIMES a mother insists she 
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She thought she wanted her son hap- 
pily married and she partly did, but 
a contrary and probably unrealized 
wish to keep him her own proved 
deeper. So veteran church workers 
wish and pray for reinforcements yet 
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get mad when reinforcements arrive. 


The Pharisees, so Jesus said, tra- 
versed sea and land to make a single 
convert, yet when Jesus drew multi- 
tudes of unchurched people to listen 
to his religious teaching, the Pharisees 
were furious. 

These Pharisees would have been 
glad to see unchurched people repent, 
provided they turned into carbon co- 
pies of the Pharisees. 


Something not unlike this happens 
in young people’s societies today 
when control is jealously retained by 
old-timers. The members of the old 
team know each other, and they know 
the signals also. So they go on holding 
office, leading meetings, heading com- 
mittees, while newcomers look in and 
go away after a while for lack of any- 


thing to do but sit on the bench. 


The other way is for current leaders 
to coach younger members and new- 
comers in leadership, so that when 
the former move on, the latter can 
take over. Veteran members who suc- 

-ceed in such coaching may find that 
a coach gets as much satisfaction out 
of a well-executed play as those who 

_ make it. 


Young people might also notice this 
old-guard jealousy in more elderly re- 
ligious organizations and resolve not 
to succumb to it in their later years. 
For example, a few newcomers on the 
panel of new officers in a woman’s 
society in a Midwestern church man- 
aged to add a few improvements of 
the local church to the traditional mis- 
sion quotas adopted for the new year. 
On news of this more women became 
active in the society. The old guard 
thereupon deplored the local items 
on the ground that they would pre- 
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vent raising the mission quotas. They 
loved their church and had worked 
years for it, yet when the society un- 
der new leadership. proved more suc- 
cessful than it had been under theirs, 
they complained until achievement of 
both local and mission projects re- 
moved all grounds for objection. 

In an Illinois church elderly saints 
had raised the women’s mission quo- 
tas until decrepitude and death left 
them so few that younger women 
were conscripted for office. The elder 
women protested that the new nom- 
inees were “not missionary-minded.” 

In another Illinois church a long 
and able pastorate came to an end 
with the church offices filled with so- 
ber men and women, fairly welltad- 
vanced in years. A new and younger 
minister, finding these older saints 
without evident need of special atten- 
tion, turned to the unchurched people 
of the town. Being an enthusiastic 
golf player, he fell in with the coun- 
try-club set, and soon Sunday golfers 
and Saturday-night-dance attendants 
were filling up the pews. The church — 
pillars; who also belonged to the 
country club but went there only for 
dinner on hot summer nights, were in- 
dignant. These newcomers knew noth- 
ing about missions, had never been 
seen at a prayer meeting, had never 
taught a Sunday school class. What 
was the church coming to? Did these 
gay people think they could eat their 
cake and have it too? Obviously, it 


-would have been better to welcome 


the newcomers and try to interest 
them in missions and prayer meetings 
and Sunday school classes. As it was, 
the minister found another pastorate 
and the country-club set went back — 
to golf on Sunday mornings. 
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OE is the word for head in Chi- 
T nese. It has been used quite ac- 
curately in describing the three 
progressive stages used by the Com- 
munists in “putting on the screws.” 
The Chinese words are: 
Dee Toe 
Yau Toe 
Jan Toe 
These phrases mean respectively: 
Nod the head—yes 


dom were made.” Then the Com- 
munist screws began turning. “Grad- 
dually the necessity for registration of 
all meetings and other nuisances were 
applied.” 

The latest change is “the most dan- 
gerous and insidious of all,” Pastor 
Erickson said. “The government seems 
to be courting the church. It seems 
eager for the church leaders to sign 
the various governmental papers, such 


Slits in The Bamboo Curtain 


AS TOLD BY ERVA MOODY 


Wag the head—no 
Cut off the head 

This progression on the part of 
the Communist government in Tsing- 
tao, China, was described recently by 
Missionary Douglas Erickson, who re- 
mained in China until the middle of 
August. 

“The policy of the government to- 
ward the church is changing,” he re- 
ported. At first the policy had been 
that of ignoring the church. “Many 
statements concerning religious free- 
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as the Peace Appeal. Now from with- 
in the church comes a paper called 
‘The Endeavor of Chinese Christian- 
ity in the Reconstruction of New 
China.’ ” 

This paper, addressed to “fellow 
Christians,” is signed by 39 Chinese 
leaders in church circles. The writers 
claim that they have had detailed dis- 
cussions with Christians in various 
large cities in China and that the 
paper has been issued after eight re- 
visions. Of particular interest is the 
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statement that the paper “has an ex- 
ceedingly important bearing on the 
future and the development of Chris- 
tianity in China.” 

The first paragraph states that most 
Christian missionaries to China came 
from imperialistic countries. “Chris- 
tianity and imperialism thus became 
connected with each other, intention- 
ally or unintentionally, 
visibly or invisibly. Now, 
the revolution in China 
has won,victory, and im- 
perialism is unwilling to 
recognize this fact, un- 
precedented in  China’s 
history. The imperialists 
will surely use all sorts of 
devices to undermine this 
established fact. They 
may also make use of Christianity in 
their intrigues to split the Chinese and 
to attempt to foster reactionary influ- 
ence in China.” 

Purpose of the paper, the writers 
declare, is “to strengthen our vigi- 
lance against imperialism, to make 
clear the political stand of Christian- 
ity . . . and to point out the respon- 
sibility of all the Christians in our 
country towards New China’s recon- 
struction.” 

The word “imperialism” is used 13 
times in the document. It, of course, 
refers to the actions of the Western 
world. The imperialistic grip of Rus- 
sia on the Chinese Communists is 
completely ignored. 

“Under the leadership of the gov- 
ernment” the general task of the Chi- 
nese church is to “oppose imperialism, 
feudalism, and bureaucratic capital- 
ism.” Especially is the church warned 
to be vigilant “against the intrigues 

. of American imperialism in us- 
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®@ If you plan for one 
year, plant. grass. If 
you plan for 10 years, 
plant trees. If you plan 
for a hundred years, 
plant men.” 

—Chinese proverb 


ing religion to foster reaction.” 

Two “concrete méasures” are sug- 
gested as follows: 

“1. All the Christian churches and 
organizations in China which still rely 
upon the assistance of foreign person- 
nel or foreign finances should imme- 
diately draw up a concrete plan to 
realize the aim of independence in 

the shortest possible time. 


“2. The ~ Christian 
churches and_ organiza- 
tions in their religious 


work should lay stress on 
the full realization of 
Christianity, on the unifi- 
cation of denominations, 
on the initiative in the in- 
vigoration of their leading 
personnel, and in the im- 
provement of their religious organi- 
zations. In general, they should lay 
stress on the teaching of anti-imperial- 
ism, anti-feudalism, and anti-bureau- 
cratic-capitalism, and on productive 
labor, realization of our situation, the 
popular artistic movement, literacy, 
medical sanitation and nursery work, 
etc., as their service to the people.” 


THAT THIS FRIENDLINESS between 
the Communists and the church is 
really a tongue-in-cheek courtship is 
indicated by what has been done to 
the Lutheran mission school in which 
Miss Erva Moody lived and taught. 
The principal is now a Communist 
party member. No religious teaching 
is permitted on the campus. When 
students attend religious services their 
names must be reported to the local 
government. Pressure on pupils has 
caused most of the boys to stop going 
to church. Most of the Chinese girls, 
however, still attend. 
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The Communists deliberately sub- 
ject to strain those not in agreement 
with them. Pastors are no longer per- 
mitted to go to village churches 
around Tsingtao, where Miss Moody 
was stationed. One church in the city 
was declared “alien property” and a 
rental of $170 a month was charged 
the congregation. Finally, they had 
to give up their building. 


Shortly after Miss Moody left 
Tsingtao she received word from Mis- 
sionary Erickson that the houses of 
the missionaries had been thorough- 
ly searched. This included going 
through attics and the insides of all 
drawers, suitcases, and boxes. 


“An unregistered radio was seized,” 
he wrote, “and we had a lot of trou- 
ble trying to obtain a receipt for the 
radio from the police. At this time 
other registered radios in Tsingtao 
were also taken on the ground that 
they had a small inner switch which 
converted them into sending sets. 
Missionaries, especially Americans, 
have been regarded as spies and an- 
nouncements of such nature have ap- 
peared in the Chinese papers.” 

Pastor Erickson’s farewell to China 
three months later indicated that con- 
ditions were still the same. 

“My experience in passing customs,” 
he reported, “was one deeply to im- 
press the fact that China is now a 
police state where the greatest wea- 
pon is fear.” Customs officials even 
removed his shoes and felt the bot- 
toms of his feet. 


“CHINESE CHRISTIANS,” Miss Moody 
said, “are being forced to learn 
whether they are on the Lord’s side or 
whether they are accomplices of evil.” 
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WHEN Miss Erva Moody, seated, left 
China she brought this picture of the 
Lutheran missionaries stationed at 
Tsingtao. Pastor Douglas Erickson, 
left, sailed for Europe in August. Miss 
Clara Sullivan and Pastor Paul Mack- 
ensen were still working at their peril- 
ous posts in November. 


To point this up she had a letter from 
a Lutheran councilman in Tsingtao. 

“Tt is not easy to follow Him un- 
flinchingly,” it said. “. . . now I know 
what sorrow, trouble, and adverse 
circumstances mean. They are God’s 
opportunity to purify a man’s soul. 
Thank God that there are such things 
in the world.” 


_* * 


® QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Should a Chinese Christian sign 
the paper mentioned in the article above? 

2. Should the Chinese obey their 
Communist leaders? 

8. Should a young Christian attend 
the propaganda classes held all over 
China almost every evening? 

4, What can the young people of 
your church do to strengthen Christianity 


around the world? Are you going to do 
this? 
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By GUSTAV K. WIENCKE 


ORPHANED 


but not deserted 


; Martyrdom around the world has 
challenged Lutherans to action 


N OFFICER of the Arab Le- 
A gion in Palestine was looking 

for an American, wearing a 

black beret which gave him 
the appearance of General Montgom- 
ery. Only this American was no gen- 
eral. He was a Lutheran pastor 
named Moll. 

When he found that pastor, the 
Moslem officer blurted out, “I want 
to give you my children.” 

Somewhat astonished, Dr. Moll 
quickly asked, “How many do you 
have?” 

“About eight,” said the officer, la- 
conically. 

Dr. Moll tugged at his beret. He 
listened to the officer’s story—an in- 
valid wife, low pay as an army officer, 
no one to take care of his kids. 

“Anyway, take two of my boys in 
your orphanage at Bethlehem,” he 
pleaded. 

“Come back in two days, and I will 
give you an answer, Dr. Moll told 
him. In those two days he could 
check on the Arab’s story. 

On the dot, at the hour appointed, 
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the Moslem army officer was in Dr. 
Moll’s office. “Of course, you realize 
your sons will become Christians if 
we take them in our orphanage?” Dr. 
Moll queried. 

He looked into the Arab’s black 
eyes, the burning eyes of a Moslem 
trained from childhood that all Chris- 
tians are heretics and that it is a 
good deed to kill such “unbelievers.” 

“That’s what I want them to be,” 
the Moslem officer replied, looking 
Dr. Moll full in the eyes, “because, 
for the first time in my life, I’ve seen 
the religion I want my children to 
have—a religion of justice and mercy.” 


Visa cancelled 
How did a Lutheran boy’s orphan- 
age come to be in Bethlehem, in an 
Arab land? And what was a Luther- 
an pastor doing there along the 
barbed wire and the road blocks that 
cut Jerusalem in two—Israeli on one 

side, Arabia on the other? 
It is a long story that goes back to 
the work of German Lutheran mis- 
sionaries in the Holy Land. Patiently 
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LUTHERAN WORLD FEDERATION Executive Secretary S. C. Michelfelder dis- 
plays the new Federation Flag to Dr. Paul C. Empie and Dr. Carl E. Lund-Quist, 
leaders of The National Lutheran Council. Like the Luther League, the Federa- 


tion uses Luther’s coat of arms. 


they tried to find ways of bringing 
the gospel of Jesus Christ to fanatic 
Moslems. They built orphanages for 
Arabian children, one at Bethlehem, 
one at Beit Jala, and the great Syrian 
Orphanage, largest orphanage in the 
Near East. They put up the 425-bed 
Augusta Victoria Hospital near Jeru- 
salem and a deaconess hospital for 
lepers. Their schools were known far 
and wide. 

Then the cannon of World War II 
began to roar and cut off British Pal- 
estine from the six supporting mis- 
sion societies in Germany. British 
troops took over the big hospital. And 
after that, the smoldering guerilla 
warfare of Jews against the British 
erupted, and then the open war of 
tiny Israel against the Arab League. 
The Israeli government quickly seized 
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all “German-owned property” in its 
area and declared it would never re- 
turn such property, even if it were 
“religious” and even if title had been 
conveyed to the Lutheran World Fed- 
eration. 

So Dr. Moll was sent from our 
Foreign Mission Board to negotiate 
for the return of Lutheran mission 
property valued at 26 million dollars. 
After discouraging conferences, Dr. 
Moll’s Israeli visa was cancelled. He 
was not allowed to return to Israel. 

But in the meantime, Dr. Moll had 
been using the Lutheran missions as 
a basis for Lutheran World Action re- 
lief for Arab refugees. That help, 
given solely on the basis of need, re- 
gardless of race or religion, has deep- 
ly impressed the Arabs in Palestine 
and the Jordan. And that is why the 
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Moslem officer hunted up Dr: Moll 
to find help for his eight children. 


Our New LWF flag 
A UN official, General Howard 
Kennedy, told Dr. Moll and Dr. 
Michelfelder, “You fly a LWF flag 
along with the UN flag over the 


Lutheran Alphabet Soup 

Many Lutheran agencies are commonly 
known by.their initial letters. Below are 
listed a few which are involved in aiding 
orphaned msssions: 

ULC—United Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica. re 7 

NLC—National Lutheran Council, an 
agency for all larger Lutheran groups in 
America except Missouri Synod. 

LWA—Lutheran World Action, also 
“Love’s Working Arm,’ through which 
funds and supplies from North American 
Lutherans are channeled. 

LWF—Lutheran World Federation, a con- 
tinuing organization of 42 
churches from all over the world. 
quarters are in Geneva. 

CWS—Church World Service, relief PY 
agency of the World Council of Churches 
(WCC) to which the ULC belongs. 


Lutheran 
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Augusta Victoria Hospital.” 

“That we will,” said Dr. Michel- 
felder. He did not tell him that the 
three-year-old federation had no flag. 

But now we do have one—midnight 
blue, with Luther’s coat-of-arms with- 
in a gold-rimmed circle of daylight 
blue. 

And from Switzerland, sponsored 
by LWF, came Mr. Lutz, long be- 
loved by the Jewish community for 
his work in. saving 50,000 Jews in 
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Balkan countries. Prospects bright- 
ened for the eventual transfer of Lu- 
theran mission properties to the Lu- — 
theran World Federation. 

In the meantime, there is an uneasy 
quiet along the barbed wire and ma- , 
chine gun emplacements in Palestine. 
But on both sides, an orphaned Lu- 
theran mission is carrying on Christ’s 
work through the help of world Lu- 
theranism. And in the Hasmenite 
Kingdom of Jordan, an Arab Luther- 
an church is in the making. 


LWF Air Lift 

We have pin-pointed one orphaned 
Lutheran mission field and seen some- 
thing of its exciting, nerve-wracking 
story. A LWA map shows twenty-five 
such orphaned missions, cut off by the 
iron curtains of World War II, civil 
wars, and the big cold war. 


And no one knows when the next 
iron curtain will be strung up with 
only bullets and bombs crossing it. 

Long before the Berlin airlift was 
invented, Lutherans in North Amer- 
ica mounted rescue operations of their 
own to blockaded mission fields. 


First of all, Lutheran resources — 
were pooled in the National Lutheran 
Council and in the Lutheran World 
Federation. Even so, the job was too 
big for just one church, and so agen- 
cies like the International Missionary 
Council and the World Council of 
Churches were drawn into the pic- 
ture. So through LWA we stretched 
lifelines across the seas to Lutheran 
missionaries in south and east Africa, 
to Sumatra, to New Guinea, to India 
and China and Japan. Money, sup- 
plies, and missionaries, too, were sent 
to hold a thin line against the crush- 
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ing blows of war’s upheavals. 


In China, help was sent literally by 
air. Inspired by Dan Nelson (killed 
with his family by pirates), the pro- 
ject of a missionary -trans- 
port plane was launched. 
The St. Paul ferried sup- 
plies, Bibles, and mission- 
aries in China until it 
crashed. Then St. Paul 
II, promptly purchased by 
LWA money, operated 
until the Communist 
forces had pushed their “bamboo cur- 
tain” to China’s south border. 

For over ten years we have been 
keeping up a trickle of help, shrewd- 
ly spread out by LWA, just enough 
to keep orphaned mission fields alive 
(25 fields in 1949). To date the help 
totals nearly five million dollars, but 
no one can measure the spiritual 


forces released. For when some of the 
_ great German and Scandinavian Lu- 


theran mission fields were thrown on 


their own, they had to grow up fast. 
Some are now full-fledged churches 


themselves, like the Batak Lutheran 
Church in Sumatra. 
Today, the old wounds of World 
War II still fester. And our Lutheran 
mission fields face new enemies, like 
the Communists in China, the Mos- 
lems in Indonesia. Red tape still en- 
snarls the property of former German 
missionary societies, though recently 
the Indian government has released 


' such property and opened the way 


for the return of German missionaries. 


What will happen to the orphans? 


Some orphaned mission fields will 
remain children for some time. They 
will renew contacts eventually with 
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———— aan 
@ “It is not miserable 
to be blind. 
erable to be incapable 
of enduring blindness.’ 

—John Milton 


ES 


mother societies in Germany and Fin- 
land, just as have Danish and Nor- 
wegian fields. Others will be assigned 
to new parents in Lutheran churches 
of other lands. And some 
will gradually become 
self-supporting and inde- 
pendent. 

In the meantime, Lu- 
theran churches, includ- 
ing our own, will have to 
stand shoulder to shoulder 
in the Lutheran World 
Federation, pledged never to desert 
their brethren. 


It is mis- 


* * 


The big purpose in this topic is to 
get information across about Lutheran 
orphaned missions. To do this, let the 
leader read or summarize in his own 
words the material in the topic article. 
To guard against dullness, employ as 
many interesting ways as you can in pre- 
senting the material. 


Look over the suggestions below and 
select those that you can carry out. Mark 
the items on the margin of the topic arti- 
cle so that you will know when to utilize 
them. Indicate where to use additional 
facts. 


1. Ask one person to make a small 
model of the LWF flag and of the UN 
flag. Use dark blue construction paper 
and a colored Luther League emblem. 
Present the flag when you talk about the 
orphaned mission field in Palestine. (UN 
flag: Light blue, polar world map on 
white circle, surrounded by olive 
wreath. ) 


2. Ask a boy to put on the black- 
board a list of alphabetical abbreviations 
and their meaning. See the list. 


8. Secure a large world map, and 
mark where our orphaned missions are 
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located. See the map in the LWA leaflet, 
“Aid To Orphaned Missions.” Use bits 
of bright cloth or paper pinned to the 
places. Display the map and ask the 
-maker to explain it. 


4. Assemble any available literature 
on orphaned missions from the follow- 
ing sources: 


LWA promotional literature 

The Foreign Missionary (magazine) 

Lutheran Woman’s Work (magazine) 

The Lutheran (magazine) 

Lutherans at Work in the Near East 

(WMS leaflet) 

5. Ask a boy or girl to make a sim- 
ple bar graph on the blackboard or a 
big piece of paper indicating the rela- 
tive size of our missions and the or- 
phaned missions. Point out that our mis- 
sions include all supported by Lutheran 
churches in North America. 


Missionaries Members Property 
NLC missions 532 316,651 $4,512,887 
Orphaned . 682 1,133,668 40,000,000 
(Est. ) 


6. Consult your local Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society for a possible resource 
person to invite to your group. This 
might be a retired missionary living near- 
by, a person who has seen an orphaned 
mission (an ex-GI, for example), or a 
person who has made some special study 
of missions. Ask this person to attend 
and comment informally. 


7. Summarizing orphaned missions, 
ask five people to speak for five areas, 
using material under “Digest of Orphan 
Facts” and locating the mission field 
on your world map. 


® DEVOTIONS 

Hymn: “Through the Night of Doubt 

and Sorrow” 

Scripture: I Peter 1:3-7; 4:12-14; Ro- 
mans 12:9-18. (The leader should 
point out in advance that these pas- 
sages were incorporated in “a word of 
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compassion and encouragement” sent 
by the Lutheran World Federation to 
Christians in China, the Holy Land, 
and Korea. Passages should be read 
by three members. ) 

Presentation of the topic 

Offering 

Prayer: Use the prayer of intercession, 
pg. 27, Lutheran Woman’s Work, July 
1950. 

The Lord’s Prayer 

Closing Hymn: “Thy Kingdom Come! 
Oh, Father, Hear Our Prayer” 


@ DIGEST OF ORPHAN FACTS 


Palestine. No formal peace had been 
signed between Israel and the Arab 
states by September 1950. War may be 
resumed any time. But through the con- 
flict, at grave personal risk, the repre- 
sentative of the LWF stuck to his post. 
As a result, the rights of the Lutheran 
church have been recognized and there 
is a good possibility that most of the 
work will be resumed and the property 
transferred to LWF. Mission property 
has been heavily damaged by the war. 

Indonesia. Under Japanese occupation, 
Lutheran missions suffered severely. 
There were Christian martyrs. Follow- 
ing the war, open conflict broke out be- 
tween the Dutch and Indonesian repub- 
licans. Only after bitter strife and long 
negotiations was the Republic finally es- 
tablished. Pressure from Moslems and 
Communists hampers the work of Chris- 
tians today. Yet the Batak Christian 
Protestant Church is one of the most re- 
markable of the younger Christian 
churches in the South Pacific. It was 
started by a German mission society. 

All Lutheran work in New Guinea is 
being unified. Aided by LWA funds, the 
Neuendettelsau Mission Society continues 
work there, and in Borneo, the Chinese 
Hakka Church. 

Tanganyika. Something had to be 
done when the entire missionary staff of 
the Leipzig Mission was arrested and 55 
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missionaries interned, medical and edu- 
cational supplies confiscated in World 
War II. That left an African Lutheran 
church of 39,000 without funds or mis- 
sionaries. 

An emergency corps of missionaries 
from the Augustana Synod (never num- 
bering more than seven with wives) was 
rushed to this promising orphaned field 
in East Africa. Government seized sup- 
plies were released, schools reopened. 
In the war years the church increased 
from 39,000 to 70,000, schools from 11 
to 38 in number. Twenty-nine new stone 
churches were built, some seating 600 
to 2,000 people. Now largely self-sup- 
porting, self-governing, and_ self-propa- 
gating, the Tanganyika church carries on 
missionary work among the Masai peo- 
ple and among Mohammedans. 

India, South Africa. Even where con- 
tacts with the parent missionary societies 
in Europe have been resumed, the 
_ mother societies are incapable of sending 
funds and supplies. Three German so- 
_cieties are at work in India, two Ger- 
man and one Finnish society in South 
Africa. 

China. An anonymous report from 
Manchuria in The Foreign Missionary 
(June 1950) tells of 26 out of 81 Lu- 
theran churches still holding services, 
despite the pressure of fear and priva- 
tion under communist domination. 

The situation under the revolution in 
China is driving Lutheran missions to 
closer co-operation and co-ordination. 

Seven European mission societies are 
at work in China assisted by LWA funds. 


@ NEW STRATEGY 


World War II cut off all aid to Pro- 
' testant missions in Japan, but Catholic 
work continued. Instead of using Amer- 
ican priests, the Roman church sent 
workers from Axis countries. 

Such * international strategy is being 
developed for future emergencies. The 
Lutheran World Federation is an inter- 
national corporation, chartered under 
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Swiss law. Hence a number of Lutheran 
missions have taken steps to transfer title 
of their properties to this neutral agency 
to prevent their being siezed as spoils of 
war and to keep channels open for Lu- 
theran aid from neutral or non-belliger- 
ent lands. 

The LWF’s Commission on World 
Missions does not limit its concern to 
purely Lutheran missions. Its recent 
“word of compassion and encourage- 
ment” was sent to Korean Christians 
through non-Lutheran mission authori- 
ties having work in Korea. 

Transferring funds under today’s ex- 
change restrictions is easier through an 
international set-up like LWF. For ex- 
ample, Scandinavian mission societies 
buy pounds sterling which LWF uses in 
“sterling areas,” saving US dollars for 
use by Scandinavian missions in “dol- 
lar areas.” 


® QUESTIONS FOR THOUGHT 
AND DISCUSSION 


1. How has our help to orphaned 
missions been a blessing to us at home? 

2. What doors of opportunity have 
opened in Lutheran orphaned mission 
fields? 

8. How has the war in Korea or- 
phaned Protestant and Catholic mission 
fields there? 

4. What new strategy in missions 
must be developed in today’s world? 

5. Why is a Lutheran World Federa- 
tion an absolute necessity? 

6. Is it right for people in your con- 
gregation to remain ignorant about Lu- 
theran orphaned missions? Why? 


® DAILY BIBLE READINGS 
Psalm 121 
Psalm 102 
Philippians 1:1-14 
I Peter 4:12-19 
Hebrews 12:1, 2 
Matthew 28:16-20 
John 17:20-26 
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HEN the neighbors ‘along In- 
Wi Creek heard that the old 

Bowland farm had been sold 

again they shook their heads, 
amazed. Some of them pursed their 
lips, some grinned, some laughed 
aloud, and some felt downright sym- 
pathetic. But they all said, “Who is 
the sucker this time?” 


George Kesselman cupped _ his 
freckled hand full of yellow corn 
spewing from the corn sheller spout 
and yelled at his neighbor Hank 
Speers: “That’s the third buyer in ten 
years that place’s had. It busted the 
other two.” 


“Who bought it?” asked Hank, 
shouting above the roar of the sheller. 
Kesselman shook his head, spat in- 
to the trampled snow, then looked 
away over the whiteness of the hills. 


But in the big square farmhouse on 
the upland, next to the old Bowland 
place, dark-haired Peg Shannon talked 
over the party line to Mary Long: “I 
hear it was a young fellow who bought 
it. It’s a shame for any young fellow 
to get stuck with that rundown place.” 


Afterward the womenfolks, talking, 
said: “A young fellow’s bought it. Peg 
Shannon said so.” Some of them 
smirked: “Lot ogood itll do Peg. 
Ain't likely that old Jeff Shannon'll 
take any fellow for a son-in-law on a 
place like the Bowland farm.” 


“Yes, siree,” said Mrs. Garver. “Old 
Jeff was set on Peg marryin’ Howard 
Beazley. I heard he hit the ceilin’ 
when Peg turned Howard down. 
There ain’t a better farm around here 
than the Beazley place, except Jeff's 
own. 

Jeff Shannon’s farm was gently roll- 
ing on the upland, and he took care 
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OLD JEFF DIDN’T WANT HIS 
DAUGHTER TALKING TO ANY 
TWINKLE-EYED ‘SUCKER’ 


WATER 


In Che Hills 


BY PAUL COREY 


Illustrated by 
Owen Gallagher 


Copyright 1948 by W. L. Jenkins 


of it, rotating the crops, manuring 
the thin spots. His big red barns and 
corncrib made his yard a showplace 
in the community; his two steel wind- 
mills, pulling the water from deep in 
the ground, could be seen for miles. 
But the flat upland broke on the old 
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3owland farm and slid and gullied 


nd washed to the valley below. Even 
the best years that farm would only 


woduce half a crop. In wet years the 


eed washed from the clay soil, and 
dry years the clay packed like 
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brick and the crops withered and 
died. The buildings were old, paint- 
faded, and falling to pieces. Only a 
hand pump pulled at the water in a 
shallow well. 

Early in February at Frank Field’s 
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public sales a stranger came among 
the buyers, a young man with narrow 
hips and broad shoulders, with a lock 
of curly brown hair lapping his broad 
forehead, with a square jaw and a 
quick smile and brown eyes that 
searched and studied faces and ani- 
mals and implements, and never lost 
their twinkle. He bought a team of 
horses, and the auctioneer said: “Sold 
to—P” 

“Al Carpenter,” answered _ the 
young man with a rich baritone voice, 

George Kesselman approached him. 
“You goin’ to live around here?” 

“T've just bought the old Bowland 
place,” he replied. 

The other men drew back as if he 
were more than a stranger, as if he 
were someone who shouldn't have 
come among them. And Avery Long 
said: “That place’s a man killer. And 
you don’t get nothin’ for it.” 

“So I’ve heard,” said Al Carpenter. 
“But I figure if I treat it right, itll 
treat me right. It’s just been neg- 
lected.” 

Some of the men nodded, marvel- 
ing at the young man’s courage. One 
or two guffawed, and Al Carpenter 
laughed with them, not taking offense. 
Old Jeff Shannon stepped forward 
then saying: “I’m your neighbor up 
on the flat. Shannon’s the name.” But 
he didn’t offer his hand. 

“Glad to know you,” said Al. 
“You've got a nice place.” 

Old man Shannon’s hand moved 
restlessly now. He wished he’d ex- 
tended it, and the wish made him 
angry. “You can put all you raise on 
that land in the palm of your hand.” 

“When I put water back in the hills 
Tll raise me a crop,” said young Car- 
penter and smiled. 


Farty 


Then the talk went around the com- 
munity: “Fellow by the name of Car- 
penter bought the Bowland place. 
Says he’s goin’ to put the water back 
into the hills and raise a crop.” Hank 
Speers said, “He’s got the right idea 
if he can do it.” But old Jeff spoke 
the thought that edged into some 
folks’ minds, “That guy’s a loony.” 

Avery Long, passing the Bowland 
place one evening, saw a light in the 
old house and reported to the neigh- 
borhood, “He’s moved in.” Then old 
Jeff snorted, “Now we'll see how soon 
he puts the water back into the hills!” 
and laughed loudly. 

But Peg Shannon, talking over the 
party line to Mary Lou, said, “He 
seems like a very nice young fellow 
to me.” 

How the neighborhood buzzed 
then! “I told you so! She’s tumbled 
for young Carpenter already. Wait till 
old Jeff hears of this.” 

It wasn’t until April that Old Jeff 
heard that his Peg talked to young 
Carpenter daily when she went for 
the mail down at the crossroads by 
the old Bowland farm. “No: more of 
that,” he told her at dinner. His blue 
eyes that could sight an eighty-rod 
corn row fixed her across the table, 
his balding head flowed with the heat 
in him, and his huge hands clutched 
his table tools as if they were tools 
for repairing a combine. “You turned 
down young Beazley against my 
wishes. You ain't goin’ to take up with 
that crazy guy down the hill.” 

“Now pa,” said his wife slowly, her 
eyes in her thin face dark with held 
patience. 

But Peg’s face was as firm as her 
father’s, and the color stirred by the 
anger in her gave her smooth cheeks 
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beauty. Her black hair had luster like 
a crows wing in the sun, and her 
slender shoulders quivered under the 
-hard grip of her will. “Ill talk to 
him if I wish,” she said, “and you'll 
not stop me.” 

“Now, Peg!” cried her mother, and 
tears stood under her eyelids. 

The roar of Al Carpenter’s tractor 
seemed never to break between sunup 
and sundown, as he graded a wide 
ditch along the valley rim of his upper 
forty acres and made dams in the gul- 
lies leading down the slope into the 
valley. Folks were curious, but no one 
asked him what he was doing or why 
he was doing it—no one except Peg 
Shannon. 

It was when he was grading the 

terrace ditch around the edge of his 
upper forty that Peg stopped on the 
way to get the mail. Al left his hot 
tractor and came to the fence to talk. 
He brought with him the smell of 
' crankcase oil and exhaust smoke and 
sweat. And Peg seemed to bring with 
her the smell of plum blossoms from 
the thicket in the hollow. They leaned 
on the fence, and Peg said, “I don’t 
want to seem curious, but what’s that 
ditch for?” 

His eyes shone bright as the blade 
of his grader. “To hold the water,” 
he said. He explained that when it 
rained the water always ran off to the 
valley, taking the land with it, but 
his ditch would catch and hold the 
water and let it seep back into the 
hill. “I've bought this farm,” he said, 
“and I don’t want it washing away on 
me.” He smiled at her. 

Peg’s eyes scanned the raw clay 
walls of the ditch, with the green 
grader and red tractor sprouting like 
some strange plant from the soil. 
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Suddenly she said, “Don’t you get 
lonesome living here by yourself?” 

The sweat had dried in dark runs 
on his brown cheeks, and all he 
smelled now was the rich strong scent 
of plum blossoms from the hollow. 
“Sure,” he replied. “I get mighty lone- 
some...” 

All spring folks drove out of their 
way to pass the old Bowland farm 
and see what young Carpenter was 
doing. They reported that he was 
sowing a green-manure crop; they re- 
ported that the latest rain had filled 
his ditch and his dams; they reported 
that the water had soaked out of his 
ditch and his dams. Folks said: “That 
young fella’s tacklin’ that old place 
as if he means it. Be interestin’ to 
watch what happens.” 

Summer came, and they reported 
that Al was plowing his green crop 
back into the soil and sowing a binder 
crop on top of it. Only old Jeff gloated 
now: “A good rain’ll wash it all down 
to the crick, and another year’ll finish 
that young squirt.” 

Then one day, when Peg stopped 
to talk to Al across the fence, he 
searched her blue eyes as if he were 
studying the sky for portents of wea- 
ther. “I know your dad thinks I’m 
queer,” he said, “but how about goin’ 
in to town with me Saturday night?” 

No clouds crossed the blue sky he 
studied; only a pinkness like Sweet 
Williams glowed in her cheeks. “Sure, 
Tl go,” she answered. 

It was Avery Long who reported it 
to the neighborhood: “He took her to 
town. Saturday night he took her, and 
old Jeff's wild as a colt in a barbed- 
wire fence.” 

“Whatll happen now?” folks asked. 
Peg Shannon was always one to take 
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the bit. “It’s her old man’s stubborn- 
ness coming out in her,” some said. 
Others said, “I’m betting on Peg—on 
Peg and young Carpenter.” 

Old Jeff stormed when the Saturday 
night dates continued. But Peg was 
tight-lipped and determined. Her 
mother said to her: “Don’t you give 
in to pa. It was his crazy ideas thirty 
years ago that built this farm to what 
it is today. He’s set in his ways now. 
Don’t you give in to him. Just pay no 
attention to his stormin’.” 

Autumn came. It was after Thanks- 
giving that again Avery Long set the 
neighborhood by the ears. “Did you 
hear about it? Al Carpenter asked to 
marry Peg, and old Jeff almost ex- 
ploded.” 

The news spread. Some said, 
“Young Carpenter gave the old boy 
what was coming to him.” Others said, 
“Old Jeff mopped the floor with the 
young fella, then caught him on the 
toe of his boot and histed him out 
to the road.” 

But this is what happened: It was 
Indian summer, and the air mild as 
spring one Saturday night when Al 
brought Peg home. 

“Look, Peg,” he said, “do you think 
Im a wack? Do you think I don’t 
know what I’m doin’? Tell me, Peg, 
please.” 

“T think you know just what you're 
doing.” Her voice was only a whisper. 
“And I believe you're doing right.” 

He looked at the shadow that was 
her face in the faint moonlight. There 
was a white line of her teeth and the 
dark bow of her lips. “I love you, 
Peg,” he said. “I'll have us a good 
farm in a few years. Will you marry 
me?” He saw the faint outline of her 
cheeks tremble a little. 
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“Yes,” she whispered. But later she 
said: “But we've dad to reckon with. 
You know how he feels about my 
even talking to you.” 

“Tll come up in the morning and 
talk to him,” he said. 

In the morning he met Jeff Shannon 
at the feedway end of his big red 
barn. “Mr. Shannon,” he said, “I’d like 
to marry Peg. Will you agree to it?” 

Old Jeff looked at the young man, 
sighting him with his eyes that could 
draw an eighty-rod corn row like a 
ruler. “Never!” he snorted. “When I 
take me a son-in-law, he'll be a farm- 
er and raise a crop, not a crazy ditch- 
digger.” 

“Next year I'll have me a crop,” 
said Al. “Tl have my land and keep it, 
and what’s more, I'll have something 
else. Pll have water.” 

Old Jeff roared, half-laughter, half- 
rage. “You'll have water!” he yelled. 
His arm swung to his two windmill 
towers. “I have water without ditches 
and dams, and I raise a crop that bel- 
lies my crib walls. Your land’ll not 
raise white beans.” 

“Give me a year,” said Al. 

“TIL give you nothin’!” thundered 
the old man. “Get off my land and 
get off fast.” 

Al walked away, back straight, 
shoulders square, head up. That night 
the frost came down hard, and Indian 
summer. ended. 

Peg didn’t go for the mail that 
winter; her father or his hired man 
walked ‘the half mile to the cross- 
roads. But winter passed. The snow, 
lying deep on the flats and hills and 
valleys, melted and ran, but on the 
old Bowland farm the terrace ditch 
held the water, and the dams _brim- 
med in the gullies. 
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April came and folks reported: 
“Young Carpenter’s sowing. He’s go- 
ing to have a crop, he says.” Then 
came May, and it was told that he 
was planting corn. “He'll soon see 
what his land’s worth,” scoffed old 
Jeff Shannon. 

The grain shone green and stooled 
well on the slopes of. the Bowland 
farm, and the corn came through 
strong on the upland forty. “Look’s 
good now,” said old Jeff. “But wait 
till June—then watch it burn.” He rub- 
bed his fingers together as if he were 
making dust of the burned green 
shoots. 

“I wouldn’t be in a hurry to say 
what youve sayin’,” said his wife. 
“When I first knew you, you had 
crazy notions too. Give the boy a 
chance.” 

“My notions weren't crazy,” he said. 
“They made us a good farm.” But 
old Jeff couldn’t meet Peg’s eyes. 

The spring rains fell, and the ditch 
and sand on the old Bowland farm 
were full. Then June came, and the 
rains stopped. Al’s crops stood lush 
and strong on the soil. Folks drove out 
of their way to watch the green stalks 
lengthening, corn standing knee-high 
by the Fourth of July, and his oats 
luxuriant; they seemed to feel that 
their own crops stood as well, that a 
rain had fallen but a few days ago. 
That was what was saving young 
Carpenter’s crop—this rain they felt 
must have fallen. “But wait,” old Jeff 
told Avery Long, “you watch—any 
day now his stuff will begin to burn.” 

When spring work had begun and 
old Jeff was busy, Peg had started 
coming down to the crossroads again 
for the mail. At first she only spoke 
to Al. “I’m afraid dad will raise the 
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roof if he catches me talking to you 
again,” she explained. 

“Do you feel differently now?” 
asked Al, his eyes burning. 

“No, I haven’t changed.” 

“That’s all I need to know.” 

But days passed and the sun 
warmed their blood, and they talked 
of many things. One day he said, 
“That two-inch pipe behind my 
house—remember it?” 


The left fielder missed three easy 
flies. Returning to the dugout be- 
tween innings, he explained to the 
manager, “I guess I’ll have to get 
glasses.”’ 

“Glasses nothing!’ roared the man- 


ager. “What you need is radar!’ 


“That’s where a spring was once,” 
she said, “but I can’t remember it 
flowing.” 

“Tt’s flowing now,” he said. “It’s the 
water I’ve put back into the hills 
coming out again.” He smacked his 
fist into his palm. “One of these days 
I'll pipe it into my house. That'll make 
things easier for you, Peg—when you 
come.” 

She blushed and went on for the 
mail. 

Old ‘Jeff knew they were talking 
day after day, and his face grew 
dark, but he remained silent. Let her 
see for herself, he reasoned—“Purty 
soon she'll see he’s only a loony.” 

As’ the dry weather held, Peg 
watched the worry grow in Al’s face. 
He stood across the fence from her 
one day; his hand waved toward his 
silvering oats. “Ill get a crop,” he 
said. “It won't dry up on me. It 
won't!” 
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She saw him moisten his fear-dry 
lips and saw the anxiety in his eyes. 
“You've saved the water,” she said, 
and watched him smile again and 
confidence reframe his shoulders. 

In mid-July he said to her, “I’ve 
got me a crop of oats.” He shook his 
fist at the golden, flowing field as if 
he were angry. “Tomorrow I begin 
the harvest.” 

The neighbors saw him start, saw 
the shocks rise thick on the stubble; 
then they turned to their own oats, 
short-strawed and chaffy. “It’s the 
water he caught in that ditch,” they 
said. 

Still no rains came. And the ground 
rang like metal to the beat of a heel, 
and still Al Carpenter’s corn length- 
ened. But spots in his fields farthest 
from the seepage of ditch and dams 
began to show yellow and the leaves 
began to crinkle. Old Jeff saw those 
spots and took heart. He did not 
dare to look at his own hills. 

Al stood on the edge of his corn- 
field one day, showing Peg the length 
of his stalks—three feet above his 
square shoulders. He could laugh 
now and sniff the corn pollen. “It’s 
burning a little in places,” he said, 
“but look at the ears setting on.” He 
shook the green, hard husks and 
fingered the yellow silk at the end as 
if it were hair. “And the spring be- 
hind my house is still running.” 

“It's the worst drought folks can 
remember,” Peg said. “The well next 
to our house is dry. I can’t remember 
when that happened before. Only our 
well nearest your upland forty has 
water. 

“The well nearest my _ upland 
forty?” His eyebrows arched. “That 
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flows from the water I put back into 
the hills.” He threw back his head 
and laughed. “A good one on your 
dad!” 


Then the hot winds came and every 
leaf and stalk rattled with dryness, 
and dust lay as soft as feathers in the 
roads. Wells in the neighborhood 
went dry—one, two, three—like clay 
pigeons falling at a shooting gallery. 
Farmers began hauling water for 
their stock from Indian Creek, and 
the stream soon shrank to a ribbon of 
water. : 

Late in August Peg said to Al 
across the fence: “Our other well’s 
gone dry now. I don’t know what 
welll do.” 

“My spring still runs half pipe,” 
he answered. “Ill come and have a 
talk with your dad.” 

But old Jeff stormed: “Ill choke 
before I take water from you! Get 
off my land!” 

“My spring is flowing half pipe,” 
insisted Al. “And soaking away. 
You're too smart a man, Mr. Shannon, 
to let our differences keep you from 
having good water for your stock and 
your family.” But he got no reply 
and went home. 

Days passed and old Jeff watched 
his cattle grow lank. The ribbon of 
water in Indian Creek dried to a 
trickle. The dipper in the water 
bucket in the Shannon kitchen always 
scraped bottom, and the water sank. 
Still old Jeff refused to accept Al’s 
offer. He kept saying to himself: “To- 
morrow I'll go; by that time his half- 
pipe flow will have dried up, and 
I'll win out.” He didn’t know what it 
was he'd win out on. But at last he 
drove his can-loaded truck down to 
the old Bowland farm, his head held 
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high. The spring would be dry now. 

Al Carpenter met him and waved 
his hand toward the clear, flowing 
water. 

Jeff Shannon watched the curving 
water from the pipe end, and his hard 
jaw trembled a little. He took the 
shiny tin cup from the pipe post and 
filled it and drank. He filled it again 
and drank again, and then he 
smacked his lips. “That’s the best 
drink I ever had in my life,” he said. 
Then his eyes, sighting straight up 
the slope, fixed for a moment on Al’s 
cornfield. “You're goin’ to have a crop, 
and the rest of us are burned out,” he 
admitted, but that didn’t seem to be 
all he had to say. After wetting his 
lips, he asked, “When are you and my 
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Peg goin’ to get married?” After that 
he began to fill his cans with water. 

Again the neighborhood buzzed. 
“We had the time of our lives at Peg 
and Al Carpenter’s shivaree,” said 
Mary Long. 

“What a fine pair they are!” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Carver. 

“It beats me,” said George Kessel- 
man, “the old Bowland place raisin’ 
a crop.” 

But it was old Jeff Shannon who 
thumped his chest. “My son-in-law 
raised a crop when the rest of us 
burned out,” he boasted. “I knew he 
would. It’s the crazy ideas of the 
kids comin’ up that keeps the world 
movin. I had crazy ideas myself 
once.” 


To avoid a din of quacks from outraged ducks, we state the following: 
Any similarity between the characters in this story and real ducks is 


purely coincidental. 


BY PAUL KIDD 
Illustrated by Peg Piper 


many ducks as saints on our 
church rolls! It’s a fact. 

Some churches divide their mem- 
bers into the following categories: 
Active, inactive, and lapsed. To which, 
under their breaths, they often add, 

~“Relapsed.” Other churches merely 


D:: you know that there are as 
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distinguish between the sheep and the 
ducks. 

Of course, many kinds of ducks 
fall into the latter class. 

There are plain, ordinary, barnyard 
ducks. These are the members who 
like to see their names on the roll 
(and to know that someone will bury 
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them), but who “duck” all responsi- 
bility involved in church membership. 
This is a popular species. 

There are also duck decoys. These 
brightly colored Aves bob up and 
down in practically every corner and 
activity of the church. They may even 
entice others into the church. But 
others are not long in discovering that 
these duck decoys are just imitations 
of the real thing. There is nothing 
genuinely Christian about them. All 
their activity is meaningless. 

Then, .there is the waddle duck. 
This is the church member with little 
initiative and less 
activity. All he 
does is to wander 
aimlessly around 
and ask, “Waddle 
I get out of itP” 

Church rolls of- 


ten include Donald 
.Ducks. You can ie 
never see this par- MG 


ticular kind in 

church at a service 

of worship. You have to go to the 
movies to observe it. 

Some ducks of the church are the 
possessors of distinguished degrees. 
Such is the migratory mallard with 
the degree of M.M. This kind of mem- 
ber never seems pleased with any- 
thing. Hence, he migrates from one 
church to another, and from one loy- 
alty to another. Some say the migra- 
tory mallard is a descendent of the 
grasshopper. 

Yes, even Joe Penner ducks are in 
our Christian churches. All they can 


say is, “D’ya wanna buy . . . D’ya 
wanna buy.” They will sell you any- 
thing from frozen custard to mosquito 
lotion. Evidently no one ever told 
them that Jesus commanded us to 
give, not sell. 

There is also the D-duck. The only 
reason this particular kind of member 
writes out his annual check to the 
church treasurer is for the purpose of 
income tax D-ducktion. 

Of course, every one of the above 
species is, in some way or other, a 
variety of the dead duck. And because 
of them, perhaps we even ought to 
change Matthew 
27:51 to read, “... 
the veil of the tem- 
ple was tom... 
the rocks were rent 
...and the earth 
did quack!” 

Why don’t we in 
our prayers ask for 
another kind of 
duck to fill our 
church rolls and 
our pews? Something on the order 
of the ugly duckling in Mother 
Goose! We ought to pray for church 
members who seek God, fully aware 
of their inner ugliness and sin, but 


‘who, as they grow and mature in the 


grace of God, attain unbelievable 
spiritual beauty. 

With more members of this kind in 
our churches, the tasks that now scare 
us (such as stewardship and evangel- 
ism) would soon turn into delectable 
duck soup! 
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er, drawn by the earnestness of 

his tones. The open field was 

their church, a large boulder the 
pulpit. But this truly was a service of 
worship. 

Suddenly the spell was broken. A 
stone whizzed through the air. A clod 
of earth followed. The meeting broke 
up in confusion before the attack of 
these men who had come out from 
town just for the purpose of disrupt- 
ing this methodistical meeting. 

The two leaders were dragged be- 
fore the magistrate, who must have 
looked bored and annoyed when he 
saw this same pair again. Perhaps he 
thought to himself that these were 
men who should know better than to 
start riots. They were ministers of the 
Church of England and graduates of 
the University of Oxford. ° 

Testily he said to them, “Your 
names?” “John and Charles Wesley,” 
the older of the two replied firmly. 

When the Wesleys went home it 
was the younger brother, Charles, 
who sat down at his desk to write 
words that had been forming in his 
mind ever since the first stone flew 
through the air. “To be sung in a 
tumult,” he wrote at the head of the 
page. 

What did he write? A poem of 
resignation? A plea for help? Not at 
all. This was to eneourage his fellow 
Christians, to stiffen their backbones. 


Peas edged nearer the speak- 
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... Sung ina Samal 


By Catherine and Frank Herzel 


What was a tumult or two when you 
were sure that the Kingdom of God 
would be triumphant? 

“Ye servants of God, your Master 
proclaim,” he urged, 

And publish abroad his wonderful 
name; ; 

The name all victorious of Jesus 
extol; 

His kingdom is glorious, and rules 
over all.” 


The island of Crete, 730 

When the bishop of the island of 
Crete walked out to the seashore he 
always stopped and looked out over 
the Mediterranean Sea to the east, 
toward the Holy Land of Palestine. 
It was a sad look, for the Holy Land 
was in the hands of those terrible 
warriors of another faith, the Moslems. 
As far as his eye travelled along the 
southern horizon, along the coast of 
North Africa, the land was also under 
Moslem rule. And as he looked far 
to the west, toward the land of Spain, 
he knew that there, too, the Moslems 
ruled. 

Do you suppose that Bishop An- 
drew was thinking of the menacing, 
savage enemy that all but surrounded 
his little island when he wrote the 
first lines of this hymn? 

“Christian, dost thou see them 

On the holy ground, 
How the hosts of darkness 
Compass thee around?” 
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But Andrew was too good a Chris- 
tian not to know that the real enemies 
of the soul are not other men but our 
own shortcomings. 

“Christian, dost thou feel them, 

How they work within, 
Striving, tempting, luring, 
Goading into sin?” 

His answer to both kinds of dan- 
ger was the same: “Fight.” 

“Christian, up and smite them, 

Counting gain but loss; 
Smite them by the merit 
Of the holy Cross.” 
And for the foes within? 

“Gird thee for the battle, 

Watch and pray and fast.” 


The United States, 1848 

The United States had just won the 
Mexican War. Many Americans felt 
flushed with triumph and elated over 
the vast stretches of land that had 
been added to our country in the 
Southwest. But there were others who 
felt that the war had been wrong and 
wicked, and could find no reason to 
rejoice because we had been strong 
enough to take land from a weaker 
neighbor. 

Up in New England there lived a 
Quaker poet, John Greenleaf Whittier, 
who hated the idea of this war. He 
hated, tod, the idea of slavery and 
threw all his energy into the cause of 
Abolition, the immediate freeing of 
the slaves. 

Both these points of view were 
very unpopular. Not only in the South, 
but also in the North people looked 
upon the Abolitionists as dangerous 
extremists. People spoke the word 
Abolitionist much as the unthinking 
say Communist today. 
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Whittier was a fighter, an opponent 
of all that was wrong. His weapons 
were not guns, but ideas. His enemies 
were not men, but evil. His method 
was not force, but love. Fearlessly he 
stood for what was right, upholding 
the teachings of Jesus to men who, 
at their kindest, called him imprac- 
tical. 

“O brother man, fold to thy heart 

thy brother; 

Where pity dwells, the peace of 

God is there; : 

To worship rightly is to love each 

other, 

Each smile a hymn, each kindly 

deed a prayer... 

Follow with reverent steps the 

great example 

Of him whose holy work was “do- 

ing good’; 

So shall the wide earth seem our 

Father’s temple, 

Each loving life a psalm of grati- 

tude.” 

This was no sitting with folded 
hands, but a call to active love, which 
took as much courage as facing Mos- 
lems or a stone-throwing crowd. 

And to a nation enjoying the spoils 
of a victorious war, Whittier spoke 
words that made the music of the 
marching bands seem discordant: 

“Then shall all shackles fall; the 

stormy clangor 

Of wild war music o’er the earth 

shall cease; 

Love shall tread out the baleful 

fire of anger, 

And in its ashes plant the tree of 

peace!” 


Rejoice! 
Sometimes a hymn is a prayer. We 
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lift our hearts in adoration of a won- 
derful Creator, or we draw near to 
our loving Father with our love and 
thanksgiving. Sometimes a hymn is 
a cry for help—Jesus, Saviour, pilot 
me over life’s tempestuous sea! 

These three hymns are different. 
They are the words that Christians 
speak to other followers of Christ. 
Three writers from different countries 
and different centuries, and each one 
is encouraging his fellow Christians 
and urging them to greater zeal, each 
one doing so in times when it was not 
easy to be a Christian. Yet here is no 
back-to-the-wall spirit, no hint of des- 
peration. Each one has confidence 
that the Kingdom of God will pre- 
vail, and that working for the King- 
dom is the greatest privilege that man 
can ever have. We can imagine Whit- 
tier of New England and Andrew of 
Crete wholeheartedly joining Charles 
Wesley in another of Wesley’s glor- 
ious hymns: “Lift up your heart, lift 
up your voice: ; 

Rejoice, again I say, rejoice!” 

That is the heart of the message for 
Christians of all ages: Rejoice! We 
have reason enough, for our Lord is 
king, our Saviour reigns. His kingdom 
cannot fail. As St. Paul wrote to the 
little group of Christians at Philippi, 
“Rejoice in the Lord always; again 
I will say, Rejoice.” That’s a Chris- 
tian’s duty and privilege. It is what 
comes naturally, what he can’t help 
doing. 

“Rejoice, the Lord is King! 

Your Lord and King adore; 

Mortals, give thanks and sing, 

And triumph evermore; 

Lift up your heart, lift up your 
voice; 

Rejoice, again I say, rejoice.” 
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(“O Brother Man, Fold to Thy 
Heart Thy Brother,” is 280 in the 
Christian Youth Hymnal. “Rejoice, 
the Lord is King!” is 62 in the same. 
“Christian, Dost Thou See Them,” is 
in The Common Service Book, 73.) 


* * 


The advantage of poetry is that to the 
concentrating reader it says twice as 
much as prose in one-half the space. 
The disadvantage is that to the lazy 
reader it says one-half as much in twice 
the space. 

Often we are lazy singers of our 
church’s hymns. We get the idea that 
they call for the mystic, above-the- 
clouds atmosphere of stained glass win- 
dows and burning tapers. They seem 
unrelated to the bustle of a crowded 
street corner. Yet many hymns, like the 
ones in this article, grew out of the 
clanging disharmonies of life. 

Special emphasis of this discussion is 
those hymns in which Christians address 
their fellowmen. The leader should use 
creative imagination in planning wor- 
ship and in directing learning. Perhaps 
the following suggestions will help: 

1. Guide your group in dramatizing 
informally the story of the Wesleys and 
the writing of “Ye Servants of God.” 

2. Subdivide your group. Ask each 
division to write the words of a hymn 
directed to youth. The results may be 
surprising. Composition of poetry is not 
so difficult. You might even select a par- 
ticular hymn tune to which the words 
should be set. 

3. If the young people are frightened 
of writing poetry, let them write a prose 
letter of encouragement for the youth of 
China or Latvia. Living Christianity in 
these lands can be a quick way to death. 

4. Turn the meeting into a time for 
expressing what Christ means in 20th 
century lives. Members might speak in- 
dividually. Or collectively the group 
might compose a creed for youth. 
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VERYONE in the 
[- room tried to keep 

his eyes to the front. 

The gang knew it 
was improper to stare. But 
heads kept turning for a 
quick look as _ though 
drawn by a magnet. 

The pastor had men- 
tioned something about an 
“old friend” who would speak at the 
youth meeting. But no one was ex- 
pecting this. 

Friends of the pastor had been 
there before—most of them ministers. 
Even though they had made some 
passing remarks about the capers they 
and the pastor had cut in seminary, 
they had generally been a little on the 
stuffy side and had definitely lacked 
terminal facilities. 

This fellow was different. His face 
was young, but it was creased by lines 
of suffering that sort of gave him the 
look of . . . well . . . the sort of look 
a martyr might have. His tall, thin 
body seemed to be made of nothing 
but bone and muscle. 

Suddenly the pastor is introducing 
the man. His name is Timothy. That’s 
an odd name... Mr. Timothy .. . 
Now, what does the pastor mean. by 
that . . . “a spiritual son of Paul.” 


Oh well, let’s see what the guy has 
to say. Even if tomorrow is New 
Year's Day, it probably will be the 
same old stuff. 


“OnE Day Our 12 church leaders 
in Jerusalem met together,” he began, 
“and decided to call some helpers. 
They interviewed several men, and 
because the times were so dangerous 
chose seven young fellows. 
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New Year Topic: 


angel-faced leaguers 


By Wray C. Smith 


“I know the times were dangerous 
for I, too, have been in jail several 
times because I preach about Jesus. 
Others have been less fortunate than 
I... others like Stephen who was 
picked that day as one of the seven. 

“This Stephen was a likeable chap,” 
Mr. Timothy continued tersely. “He 
was particularly popular among the 
young people. Perhaps that’s the rea- 
son the Temple ‘gestapo’ was dis- 
turbed. . 

“One night he disappeared myste- 
riously. Friends saw or heard nothing 
of him until his trial in court was an- 
nounced. Shady characters had been 
bribed to testify against him. But the 
more they accused him, the more he 
was able to answer his accusers. Fi- 
nally they became so frustrated and 
angry that they began shouting hys- 
terically, ‘He has blasphemed against 
us and our ways.’ 

“Through all this hubbub Stephen 
remained quiet. All of us that sat in 
the council, looking steadfastly on 
him, saw his face as it had been the 
face of an angel! 

“They dragged him from the cham- 
bers, and cast him outside the city 
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walls. Before we could help him a 
mob gathered and began pelting him 
with stones. Larger and larger stones 
were used, until Stephen lay in a 
crumpled heap, bruised and hurt. 

“We thought he was dead. The 
crowd began to leave. Then he raised 
his head and said loudly enough for 
us to hear way in the back, ‘Lord, lay 
not this sin to their charge.’ That night 
we tenderly buried him. 

“Stephen was one who received the 
acid test. His soul had shown through 
to make his an angel face. The angel 
face comes with the angel heart. It 
can’t be bought. It comes with spirit- 
ual living. Now is your hour.” 


Wirn tHat, Timothy... Mr. Tim- 
othy . . . sat down. Rather abrupt 
ending. What was he driving at?... 
angel face . . . now is your hour... 
guess the pastor is going to explain. 

Nero made burning, live torches by 
smearing pitch on Christians and light- 
ing them, the pastor said. He de- 
lighted in driving down avenues 
lighted by these people’s bodies. 

We may see similar action in our 
lives, if we fail in our hour. 
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On the wall in 
the old spot is 
a new calendar. 
We don’t know 
what’s in store. 
But we know we 
shall write a new 
record. If we 
could tune in on 
a timeless radio, 
we might hear 
Paul, and others, 
make suggestions 
on how to write 
that record. 


RESOLUTION ONE: Be _ strong in 
grace! God alone is the source: 

“Set your affections on things above 
and not on things on the earth.” (Co- 
lossians 3:2) Operation Spiritual 
should have given us a big boost 
along the way. We have seen that a 
social program is not a cure-all. Re- 
quired are renewed spiritual  re- 
sources. You expect one thing from 
the church—spirituality. The Luther 
League is an important part of the 
church. You expect the same—spirit- 
uality. 

“Abstain from swearing . . . from 
all appearance of evil.” (Matthew 
5:33-37) A high school choir sang 
before a group of businessmen one 
day. The closing number was “Beau- 
tiful Saviour.” So inspiring was it that 
hardly an eye in the room was dry. 
But the young people betrayed the 
whole atmosphere by laughing and 
swearing the moment they left the 
room! We are examples of the faith. 


RESOLUTION Two: Be evangelists. 

“Pure religion and undefiled before 
God and the Father is this: To visit 
the fatherless and widows in their af- 
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fliction and to keep himself unspotted 
from the world.” (James 1:27) This 
definition doesn’t necessarily mean 
that we must set up tent meetings. 
It does mean emphasizing the “evan- 
gelical” part of the Lutheran church 
name. It means being so joyful about 
our religion, and specifically about our 
Luther League, that we can’t contain 
ourselves.. Charity, too. (Not just 
caroling and baskets given once a 
year.) 

Dr. Harold Lentz last year talked 
with some Germans who had _ lost 
everything. As soon as they learned 
he was American, and Lutheran, tears 
of joy came to their eyes. 


“See the very clothes we have on,” 
they said. “Tell our American breth- 
ren heartfelt thanks and God’s bless- 
ings. These clothes and our food have 
come from you.” Make your religion 
year round. 


“Despise not prophesyings.” (I 
Thessalonians 5:20) This begins with 
your own scripture reading and devo- 
tions. “A family altar makes an al- 
tered family.” Someone has said, 
“Ours is a come and go religion.” We 
come to be filled, we go to serve. 
From the manger to the tomb this is 
the way people approached Christ. 

As a youth Stephen Grellet, later to 
become a famous preacher, was sent 
to a lumber camp to preach. When he 
arrived the place was deserted—so he 
thought. Since there was no congre- 
gation, he preached to the walls of 
the empty barracks. 

Years later he met a man who said, 
“Thank you for giving me a new life. 
A long time ago when you came to 
the lumber camp, and preached to 
empty buildings, I happened to have 
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come back for provisions. I stood out- 
doors. I heard your message. It has 
changed my life completely.” 

“Go ye therefore into all nations 
... teach ... baptize.” (Matthew 
28:19, 20) Don’t think that you save 
people by getting them into Luther 
League. You can’t. It is by continual 
working that we complete the will of 
God in proclaiming his message. Now 
is our, hour! 

We watched a man cutting stone, 
by hand, for the proposed Witten- 
berg College library. Stroke after 
stroke he made until the stone broke 
the way he desired. It was not the 
Ist, nor the 8th, nor the 25th, nor 
the last stroke that did it. All put to- 
gether broke the stone. So a con- 
certed effort draws souls to Christ 
through his power. 


RESOLUTION THREE: “Endure hard- 
ness.” 

We have our “ups and downs” in 
league work. We always will. We 
are earthly and earthy. That’s the 
reason for the first resolution. 

“Rejoice evermore.” (I Thessalo- 
nians 5:16) In spite of any trial a 
Christian can rejoice. Be happy in 
your relationship with your maker. 
Paul, in Colossians, tells of only three 
who were fellow workers. Yet, he re- 
joiced thoroughly. Whether your 
league has 3 or 35, you have cause 
for rejoicing. 


«“ 


Tuts Becins A New YeAr. What 
are you going to do to make it bet- 
ter than last year? 

Be an angel-faced leaguer. “Let 
your light so shine before men that 
they may see your good works, and 
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glorify your Father which is in hea- 
ven.” 


* * 


One leaguer might dress as an older 
man and tell the first portion of this arti- 
cle to a younger man. Then, the reso- 
lutions might be read from a scroll. 
After that the meeting can be opened 
to general discussion. One of the main 
ideas is to get into a discussion of reso- 
lutions with spiritual color. You can 
start with St. Stephen’s Day and then 
launch into the topic. 

It is possible to use the Service for 
Epiphany, which begins on page 316 in 
the Christian Youth Hymnal.  Other- 
wise, use a free service, and weave it 
around scenes in the early Christian 
church. It would be good to use the 
Doxology in closing. 

Scripture: Acts 6:8-15 

Suggested hymns: 

“Living for Jesus” 
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“Now in the Days of Youth” 
“Give of Your Best to the Master” 
“To the Knights in the Days of Old” 
“Angel Voices Ever Singing” 


@ QUESTIONS 
1. When is St. Stephen’s Day in our 


church year calendar? 


2. Who “consented” to Stephen’s 
death? What happened to this man later 
in life? 

8. What is the difference between a: 
resolution and an intention? 

4. Can you add some more resolu- 
tions to those given in I Thessalonians 5? 

5. Apply these 10 resolutions to your- 
self and your league to see how your 
“spirituality” rating is. 

6. Do you actually have any hard- 
ships in your faith to endure? 

7. Are you a happy ChristianP How 
do you propose to be happier this year, 
in light of the world situation? 


There is a legend that has been very close to me. It relates 
that Christ was met, after finishing his three short years of ministry 
upon the earth and returning to heaven, by the angel Gabriel. 

“What plans have you made, O Christ,” Gabriel said to him, 
“to transmit your message from one generation to another?” 

“| have given the message to Mary and Martha and to Peter 
and to John,” Christ replied. “They will give it to others, and they 
in turn to still others, and thus it will be carried from one generation 


to another.” 


“But suppose,” asked Gabriel of Christ, “that Mary and Martha 
become negligent and careless because of their duties and house- 
work, and Peter and John become likewise apathetic because of 
their fishing activities, so that they fail to transmit the message to 
others? Just what other plans have you made, O Christ?” 


With a smile and a look of confidence upon his face, Christ 


responded, “I have made no other plans. | am counting on them. 
is counting on us. 


Sbristyaee. 


“a 


—Governor Luther W. Youngdahl, Minnesota 
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the 


difference 
christianity makes 


URING the recent war an am- 
bitious young man was gradu- 
ated from a normal school. His 

plan was to train boys and girls to be 
patriots in the narrow sense. 

One day his town was raided by 
an American plane. Bombs fell all 
over the town. One of them struck 
deep in the ground. The young man 
and others were trying to dig it out 
when it suddenly exploded. 

The young man was knocked to the 
ground unconscious. His eyes were 
blinded and his left arm was blown 
away. No longer was he what he had 
been. He had to sit in darkness and 
could not move without the help of 
others. Often he thought of commit- 
ting suicide rather than live without 
any hope in life. 

A change in attitude came only af- 
ter he was led to a Lutheran church 
in Kumamoto where he lived. It hap- 
pened that the pastor of the church 
was also blind. Thus he pointed the 
young man to the cross and told him 
that in Jesus Christ was the only sal- 
vation of mankind and that he was 
also included in it. 

After many days of agony and seek- 
ing, he came to realize that Christ is 
the eternal life and light. He, too, was 
able to receive salvation through faith 
in Him. Through this conviction his 
whole life changed. The man who had 
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earthly ambition before now dedi- 
eated his life for the sake of the king- 
dom of God. In spite of his physical 
disadvantage, he decided to enter the 
Lutheran Theological Seminary to 
prepare himself to be a servant of all. 
His name is Ogata. 


THE APPOINTED TASK of Jesus is to 
seek and to save the Ogatas of the 
world. To accomplish this he was 
crucified, died, and was buried. On 
the third day he rose again. 

Our resurrection from the dead im- 
plies the radical change of human 
status before God. The Christian 
church is built on this fact. As long 
as the church believes this Gospel it 
will always experience this radical 
change. It means that anyone who be- 
longs to the church of Christ under- 
goes this change which takes place 
in the Redeemer. 

Let us see how this wonder works. 
In the radical change, the initiative 
is taken entirely by the Father. He 
made the plan of salvation for men. 
The impact of the Gospel is also 
worked out by him alone. 

Listen to Martin Luther’s explana- 
tion of the third article of the Creed: 
“I believe that I cannot by my own 
reason or strength believe in Jesus 
Christ my Lord, or come to him; but 
the Holy Ghost has called me by the 
Gospel, enlightened me with his gifts, 
and sanctified and preserved me in 
the true faith.” 

In this we clearly see how salvation 
comes to us. Namely, the Holy Spirit 
which comes to us through the Gos- 
pel enlightens our hearts and teaches 
us the truth of God’s plan of salvation. 
The natural man cannot receive the 
things which are in God as the scrip- 
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tures testify. The center of Christian- 
ity is Christ. Christ is the Word of 
God. The Word of God is the Gospel. 
The Gospel has the power which 
changes the natural man into an en- 
tirely new man in Christ. 

This change may come to anyone 
in any land, in any race, and in any 
age. There is no privileged class in 
the matter of salvation. No merit of 
man is available for this salvation. 


Wuy bores Gop give such favor to 
lost and sinful man? 


He does it for the sake of his Holy 
Name which is maintained by restor- 
ing fallen man to his original state— 
the image of God. To achieve this, 
God’s boundless and unmotivated love 
and grace is unsparingly given to man. 

When the impact of the love and 
grace of God is strongly made to man, 
he is subdued and commits himself 
to God. This is that love of God which 
conquers the natural man. By reason 
of it he comes to realize the fact that 
“God so loved the world that he gave 
his only begotten Son that whoever 
believeth in him should not perish 
but have eternal life.’ Thus man 
comes to trust in Christ who sacrificed 
His life for him. 

Jesus died two thousand years ago 
but rose again from the dead. He is 
the lord of life. He is the victor. He 
was yesterday, is today, and will be 
forever. He is working among men 
and women in America, in China, in 
Africa, and everywhere in the world. 
He comes into the midst of the din 
of life. He goes into the bloody battle 
field where hostile armies wage fur- 
ious struggles. He visits camps of dis- 
placed persons and the dark dungeons 
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CHITOSE KISHI 
President Japanese Lutheran Church 


where those suffering for Christ’s sake 
are imprisoned. 

Everywhere he goes he changes the 
situation. He changes the hearts of 
men by his power. His prayer is pro- 
pitiatory. It changes things. 

In the New Testament we see that 
the outcasts were saved by Jesus. Tax 
collectors, despised women, and sin- 
ners were granted to enter into the 
kingdom of God. They were changed 
—were changed completely. It was a 
radical change. It was a new creation 
in Jesus Christ. 


Use this article by President 
Chitose Kishi of the Japanese 
Lutheran Church as background 
for your young adult meeting. 
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A remarkable example is that of 
St. Paul. He was a persecutor of 
Christians. But when he saw a mys- 
terious light, and heard the voice of 
Jesus, he was completely changed and 
became an earnest follower of Christ. 

“Now as he journeyed he ap- 
proached Damascus,” the ninth chap- 
ter of Acts states, “and suddenly a 
light from heayen flashed about him. 
And he fell to the ground and heard 
a voice saying to him, ‘Saul! Saul! 
Why do you persecute me?” And he 
said, ‘Who are you, Lord?’ And the 
Lord said, ‘I am Jesus whom you are 
persecuting; but rise and enter the 
city, and you will be told what you 
are to do.” 

Jesus Christ conquered and sub- 
dued his by his love. The notorious 
persecutor surrendered. Christ, the 
victor, directed him what to do. 


ANYONE WHO READS church history 
will never miss the story of the con- 
version of St. Augustine. In his early 
life he was a prodigal son in spite of 
his remarkable talent. 

His mother, Monica, offered pray- 
ers for him without ceasing. God 
heard her prayers. And Augustine’s 
eyes were opened and were permitted 
to see the truth which is in Jesus. 

One day he heard someone singing 
“Take and Read.” It inspired him to 
read the holy scriptures. The text 
which he read was Romans 13:11-14. 

“The night is far gone,” the pas- 
sage says, “the day is at hand. Let 
us then cast off the works of darkness 
and put on the armor of light. Let us 
conduct ourselves becomingly as in 
the day, not in reveling and drunken- 
ness, not in debauchery and licentious- 
ness, not in quarreling and jealousy. 
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But put on the Lord Jesus Christ and 
make no provision for the flesh to 
gratify its desires.” 

We know how Augustine’s life was 
changed. 

Some years ago a boy was born 
under a star of ill omen. He was a 
brilliant boy but had to go through 
miserable spiritual experiences. In ad- 
dition to them, he suffered from his 
ill health. 

A missionary met him and gave 
him a glimpse of a new world which 
he had never before dreamed of. The 
boy was attracted by the missionary’s 
personality and became an inquirer. 
The missionary saw sincerity in that 
boy and did everything for him to 
help solve his difficult problems. 

One night the missionary could not 
sleep so he prayed for hours for the 
boy. Next morning the boy called on 
him and related to him what change 
had taken place in his heart the pre- 
vious night. He said that he had in- 
tended to make the study of Indian 
philosophy his life work. But some- 
thing had happened that night. Name- 
ly, Jesus Christ would not let him go. 

For the sake of the love of Jesus, 
he decided to dedicate his life to 
Christ. That boy was Dr. Kagawa. He 
is known as an apostle of the slum 
in Japan. The Gospel changed his 
life. 


WHAT DIFFERENCE does Christian- 
ity make in man? We do not know 
exactly what happens on the side of 
God. We cannot see inside God's 
heart. We do know, however, that 
God gave his only begotten son for 
our sake. Through this living fact 
and through the acceptance of this, 
man is radically changed. 
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By Mr. & Mrs. Marshall Propst 


Essentials of a good party 

1. The leader must be a 
wire.” Enthusiasm is contagious. 

2. The leader must be familiar 
with the group members and the 
room for the party so that the activi- 
ties will fit both the participants and 
the space available. 

3. Each party should alternate ac- 
tive games with quiet games. 

4. <A time schedule should be ar- 
ranged beforehand so that the leader 
knows approximately the time that 
may be spent in each activity. Be 
careful, however, to stop each game 
while everyone is enjoying it instead 
of continuing until it no longer ap- 
peals to the group. Try to have four 
or more alternates in the event the 
planned games are exhausted before 
the allotted time is up. 

5. The leader should be certain of 
all rules and clear with the explana- 
tions. Since there may be several 
variations of the same game, make 
‘clear at the start the rules which will 
be observed. Don’t hesitate to alter 
rules to fit the group or space. Have 
the attention of the entire group be- 
fore attempting to explain the game. 
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6. Be certain that all equipment 
to be used is available. 

7. Decide upon a theme to be 
carried out and stick to it. 

8. Use as many people as possible 
to serve on committees. 

9. Have some activity in progress 
as the members arrive. The activity 
need not be a game, but may be 
group singing around the piano, fig- 
uring out cross-word puzzles, etc. 


Organization of party 
1. Good publicity is essential if 
the party is to be a success. Send in- 
vitations that “catch the eye”. Include 
all necessary information such as 
date, time, place, type of party, and 


Top January with a 
back-to-the-Farm Social 
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kind of dress to be worn. Even if 
invitations are mailed, personal invi- 
tations are desirable, especially to 
newcomers or irregular members. 
Place “catchy” posters in conspicuous 
locations weeks in advance. 

2. Plan for simple refreshments so 
that the refreshment committee will 
not be deprived of the entertainment. 
Apple juice and doughnuts are very 
good for a farm frolic. 

8. Decorations for this frolic can 
be as sirhple or elaborate as means 
allow. Be certain that the group is 
told to dress in suitable clothes. Lan- 
terns, corn stalks, hay, etc., may be 
used to decorate the room. A check- 
ered tablecloth will add atmosphere 
to the refreshment table. 


Entertainment 

(Prizes are not necessary, but in- 
expensive ones may be used if de- 
sired.) 

As leaguers arrive, begin group 
singing around the piano. Or have 
the leaguers solve quiz or cross-word 
puzzles. A clever example of a tricky 
puzzle is the following cross-word: 


Puzzle: 

2 A 
a ° las 
72) o wn 
5 5 2 
oO q Q 

Insect | | 

Sense | | 

Beverage | 

Comfort 
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Answer: 
See : 
Z re & 
So: |) tae 
Insect eB | B | B 
Sense I | I | I 
Beverage | T | T 2 Ak 
Comfort E | E 


Have puzzles made and plenty of 
pencils on hand. 


Mixer . . . “Barnyard search” 

Equipment: peanuts 

Before the party begins, hide pea- 
nuts about the room or in adjoining 
rooms. Divide the group into teams of 
four or five with a captain of each 
group. Have at least three teams even 
if the size of the team is reduced. 
Assign to each team a barnyard ani- 
mal. The groups will then search for 
the peanuts. When a peanut is found, 
the finder stands by it (No touching!) 
and makes the noise of the assigned 
animal until the group captain arrives 
to pick up the peanut. If another team 
member finds the same peanut, how- 
ever, he may also summon his captain 
to the peanut. No words other than 
the animal imitiations are to be spo- 
ken. The team finding the most pea- 
nuts wins. 


Barnyard charades 
Divide the group into teams. The 
same teams may be used again, or 
new teams formed. An orderly meth- 
od to form new teams is to number 
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the members of the previous teams. 
Then have all “ones” form a new 
team, all “twos” another, etc. 

Each group will act out some word 
pertaining to the farm. Give each 
group time to work out the charade. 
While one group acts out its word, 
the remaining teams try to guess the 
word, Suggested words: Silo, hayloft, 
cabbage, corn, plow. 


Relay 

Equipment: Sticks or erasers and 
chairs. 

Divide the group into at least two 
relay teams depending upon the size 
of the group. Number the members of 
each team. Tell the “ones” that they 
are supposed to be ducks, the “twos” 
are horses; “Threes” chickens; “fours”, 
pigs; “fives”, cows; “sixes”, dogs; 
“sevens” cats; “eights” donkeys; etc. 

Give the first member of each team 
a stick. He is then to walk in the 
manner of his assigned animal across 
the room and around a chair placed in 
line with his team and then back to 
his team. The first team to complete 
the line wins the race. The leader may 
designate the number of times each 
line is to run the relay. 


Drawing game 

Equipmnt: Blackboard, chalk, and 
eraser. 

Place the blackboard where the 
entire group can see it. One person is 
then sent out while the group decides 
upon an animal for him to draw. 
When he returns, he asks the first 
person in the group what part of the 
animal he is to draw. He is told to 
draw some part of the animal without 
actually giving the animal's identity. 
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“It” then proceeds to other members 
of the group requesting some part of 
the animal to draw. At any time he 
may attempt to guess the animal’s 
idéntity, but only three guesses are 
permitted. 

Example: If the animal decided 
upon is a horse, the first hint might 
be a medium sized ear or a pointed 
ear. The-second hint might be a hind 
leg or a long bushy tail. “It” must 
use his imagination in deciding how 
large and where the parts should be 
drawn. 


“Does she cluck?” 

Divide into two teams with a lead- 
er for each. The teams then sit in 
semi-circles. 

The leader says to the person on 
his right, “Do you want to buy a 
hen?” The reply is, “Does she cluck?” 
The leader then replies, “Yes, she 
clucks.” No. 2 then asks No. 8, “Do 
you want to buy a hen?” No. 3 asks 
No. 2, “Does she cluck?”; No. 2 asks 
the leader, “Does she cluck?”; and 
the leader replies, “Yes, she clucks.” 
No. 2 repeats to No. 3 and so on 
until the entire group has _partici- 
pated. 

Talk as rapidly as possible, but no 
two on the same team may speak at 
the same time. First team through 
wins. 


Folk games 
Folk games are always fun at farm 
frolics. If the church and space per- 
mit and good music is available, folk 
dancing may be substituted for games 
above. Have good music and a good 
caller. 
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Clatter sae by conrad, jr. 


AST summer the New York Times 
featured “A Half Century of His- 
toric Headlines” in one of its 

display windows on Times Square. 

Its editors had scanned the front 
pages of more than 18,000 daily is- 
sues of the Times during the-last fifty 
years, and picked the top eighteen— 
one headline for every one thousand 
issues. P 

Placarded for display were such 
memorable headliners as the San 
Francisco earthquake, Commander 
Peary’s reaching the North Pole, the 
sinking of the Titanic, the beginning 
of World Wars I and II, Lindbergh’s 
flight to Paris, the Wall Street crash, 
Hitler’s coming to power in Germany 
—just to name a few! 

Seven of them were “war” head- 
lines! 

Four of them were “disaster” head- 
lines! 

Two of them were “dictator” head- 
lines! 

Out of the five headlines that were 
left, one of them was the atom bomb 
blast in Russia, September 24, 1949. 


TuINK oF IT! These were the most 
historic headlines during the past fifty 
years! What eighteen headlines will 
the editors of the New York Times 
choose when, and if, they carry 
through with a similar window dis- 
play idea in the year 2,000 A. D.? 

Think of it in this way: The young 
people of today will, for the most 
part, determine what the writing and 
the wording of those headlines is to 
be. 
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One of the apparent weak spots in 
the history of the last half-century 
was the lack of capable leadership on 
the “local level’—that is, in commu- 
nities where people live. Don’t ever 
forget, it’s the “local level” that al- | 
lows the “national level” to be what 
it is. That statement holds true for 
any nation. 

Historic newspaper headlines were 
what they were from 1900 through 
1949 because too few Christian peo- 
ple—youngsters as well as oldsters— 
were “of the church, by the church 
and for the church” in a very practical 
sort of way. The results amounted to 
three D’s: 

1) Dictators 

2) Disasters 

3) Death through wars. : 

There are yet forty-nine years left 
in this second half of the 20th cen- 
tury. What say to this: That the young 
people of the Luther League of Amer- 
ica do their “leagueing best” to help 
start writing a different sort of head- 
line—one that will make for better 
r ading! 
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see you. We were not at all 

sure that you would be able 

to find us at our new address 
in Luther Life. We are glad you could 
... and did! 

How do you like our new quarters? 
Larger, more efficient—although the 
floor plan is essentially the same as the 
old SHOP—colorful, exciting. But the 
purpose of the SWAP SHOP is still 
the same as it was when we opened it 
five years ago. We stated then—and we 
quote!—that the education committee 
of the Luther League of America had 
several reasons for existing, one of 
which was to acquaint people with 
Luther League literature. (That 
means telling you what information is 
available in pamphlet or periodical 
form, how you can use it, and why 
you should.) 

That, however, was not all we were 
_ going to do. In addition to plugging 
our publications, we planned to run 
_ a swap shop of ideas—act as a kind 
of intercommunication system be- 
_ tween leagues and leaguers all over 
the country. We still do—plan to ex- 
change your sharp ideas for use of 
material in devotional meetings, for 
social gatherings, for snagging new 
members, that is. Don’t keep them 


| [is Do come in! It is good to 
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hidden in your league locals (or lo- 
cales, either!); send them to us for 
our jottings here! (Address: Mrs. Paul 
H. Cover, Harper Village, Wireton, 
Pennsylvania. ) 


MEANTIME WE BEGIN this new year 
by tossing you some suggestions for 
variety in your devotional meetings. 
Lend an ear! 

From Florida’s The _ Illuminator, 
currently being published by the 
1] aguers of St. Mark’s, Jacksonville— 
at their own expense!—comes this lit- 
tle gem. A Bible Jumble meeting. 

Verses are selected from the Bible, 
familiar or unfamiliar ones (depend- 
ing on just how tough you want to 
make this job of unscrambling!) and 
the individual words are taken apart, 
their letters scrambled. Keep the 
words in their proper order when 
making copies for the leaguers; you 
do want to finish in time for break- 
fast Monday morning! Pass the copies 
out, set a time limit for the unscramb- 
ling, and let the gang go to work. 
This could be the feature of the even- 
ing. 

Or maybe you prefer only to vary 
the scripture part of your devotions. 
That you might do with a Bible hunt 
(which is just what it says it is!), a 
Bible quiz, or just sharing favorite 
passages. 

And instead of singing hymns week 
after week from the first verse to the 
last, have various groups sing differ- 
ent parts, or add a solo occasionally. 
Or just hum a stanza now and then. 
Really, your devotional programs are 
limited only by your imagination! 


ANOTHER SUGGESTION for variety 
comes from Grace Church, Lakeland 
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—also via the Illuminator. The league 
featured a quiz on the pastor’s morn- 
ing sermon. (P. S. It would be well 
to consult with your pastor before 
scheduling such a program. Some ser- 
mons are not suitable quiz material.) 
Or have a “Famous Lutherans Night” 
with thumbnail biographies—maybe 
even dramatic sketches—of such peo- 
ple as Gustavus Adolphus, Katharina 
von Bora Luther, Johann Sebastian 
Bach (Material on Bach can be found 
in the December issue of The Review. 
Jenny Lind, Hans Christian Ander- 
sen, Johann Baron DeKalb, John Ja- 
cob Astor, Amelia Earhart Putnam, 
Lewis Wetzel, for instance. 

From ‘Trinity Church, Pasadena, 
comes another idea. Leaguer Jackie 
Muntner did a program on “The Lord 
Is My Shepherd”, illustrating a study 
of the twenty-third Psalm with a “pic- 
ture” talk. (This we learned from 
Trinity's Echo.) From where we sit 
that could mean either a chalk talk, 
paintings, or kodachrome slides. And 
it is applicable to the Easter season 
which is just around your program 
planning corner. 

If you have done some illustrated 
things lately, perhaps your league 
needs to give a play. Here is a list, 
many of them with Easter themes, 
which we found in the Lutheran 
Herald published by or for the Luther 
League of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church. The list was compiled by 
Mrs. Reuben Wangberg of Webster, 
South Dakota, and the plays may be 
purchased from the Walter H. Baker 
Company, 569 Boylston Street, Bos- 
ton 16, Massachusetts. 

“As Easter Dawns” by Mary Ben- 
net Harrison. © 

“The Boy Who Discovered Easter” 
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by Elizabeth McFadden. 

“Barabbas” by John M. Hangar. 

“The Burden Bearers” by Dorothy 
Clarke Wilson. 

“The Crown of Thorns” by Elliot 
Field. 

“For He Had Great Possessions” 
by Dorothy Clarke Wilson. 

Have a book review occasionally, 
too. 


IN THE SPECIAL EMPHASIS depart- 
ment is another item from the Illumi- 
nator which was contributed by St. 
John’s Leaguers in Jacksonville. They 
got the current missionary objective 
off to a good start way last August by 
showing movies of Hawaii. This being 
mission month in Luther League, we 
feel constrained to ask how YOU are 
doing with the project. It’s Christ or 
Communism, and you are helping to 
build another outpost for the Lord if 
your share has been paid! 

Which brings us to the end of an- 
other visit, still in the middle of a dis- 
cussion! How about coming back next 
month to finish it? See you then! 
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Picture of the Month: I’d Climb the 

Highest Mountain 

In the history of America the “cir- 
cuit-rider” has filled a large and im- 
portant place. He is still going strong 
—though nowadays we refer to him as 
home missionary, colporteur, or pas- 
tor of a “larger parish.” 

But what of his wife? Some time 
ago, in her autobiographical novel 
“Circuit-Rider’s Wife,” Corra Harris 
gave us an enlightening look into that 
interesting area. Now Miss Harris’ 
_ book has been turned into a film. “I'd 
Climb the Highest Mountain” intro- 
duces us to Mary, wife of William 
Asbury Thompson, as they begin their 
life together and he takes his first ap- 
pointment on a Methodist circuit. 
Mary’s hopes are high—“because she 
loved William”’—and her experiences 
absorbing. Her life is filled with fun 
at times, with pathos at others, but 
always it is keyed to the high adven- 
ture which comes to those whose lives 
are lived for the sake of the Gospel 
and in service to others. 

A distinguished cast has been well 
employed in this 20th-Century  pro- 
duction. Susan Hayward is “Mary” 
and William Lundigan takes the part 
of the circuit-rider. Gene Lockhart 
and Alexander Knox also have key 
roles. The film was made at the lo- 
cale of the original story, deep in the 
red Georgian hills. Local people were 
drawn in as extras and actors for spe- 
cialized parts. 

We have here a warm, down-to- 
earth tale portraying a period in the 
life of a courageous and faithful cou- 
ple who lost themselves in spiritual 
service to their people. There are one 
or two sequences we could wish were 
deleted to keep in line with the story’s 
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over-all dignity and with basic Pro- 
testant doctrine. But on the whole, it 


is a film you and your family will 
thoroughly enjoy. (F) 


* * 


OTHER CURRENT FILMS 
Audience Suitability Ratings 
A—Adults; Y—Young People; F—Family 

KING SOLOMON’S MINES 

“King Solomon’s Mines” is probably 
the best-known novel of all the books 
written by H. Rider Haggard. The 
inspiration for its plot arose from one 
of his visits to the ruined cities of 
Mashonaland, South Africa. Here, ac- 
cording to legerid, once lived a peo- 
ple of great antiquity, and from here 
it was said that Solomon had obtained 
some of his fabulous possessions. 

On the frame of this great story, 
richly embroidered in its screen adap- 
tation, MGM has woven a picture of 
dramatic power. It concerns Elizabeth 
Curtis (Deborah Kerr) and her bro- 
ther (Richard Carlson) who have 
journeyed from England to Africa to 
secure the help of a famous hunter 
and guide (Stewart Granger) in find- 
ing Elizabeth’s husband, who had dis- 
appeared some years before while 
searching for the reputed treasure. 
This is the chronicle of their adven- 
tures, of the difficulties encountered 
and overcome. 
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Since the film was produced in 
Africa, in glorious technicolor, it adds 
up to a thrilling travelogue as well 
as a dramatic plot. Rare animal shots 
are interspersed throughout the pic- 
ture. The tribal dances of the seven- 
foot Watusis, and their customs in 
establishing the right to kingship 
through skill in personal encounter, 
furnish some of the most colorful 
sights met on the way. 


“King Solomon’s Mines” is extreme- 
ly well acted, all those taking part 
are in character. Members of African 
tribes play some important roles with 
skill and innate dignity. All of this 
paints an entrancing picture on a can- 
vas as broad as a continent. (F) 


DEVIL’S DOORWAY (MGM). 

A timely and long overdue ex- 
posure of the exploitation and despoil- 
ing of the American Indian and his 
land. It has a poignant message of 
justice, of two factions fighting for 
living room in a growing country, the 
need of people with conscience to 
write and administer law. Not only is 
this film entertaining and artistically 
superior, but it is an excellent medium 
for teaching the Indian’s place in 
American history.—(F) 


OUTRAGE (RKO). 

A strong social study which, con- 
sidering the delicate subject, is 
handled with restraint, well acted in 
plausible fashion. It has a message, 
not only through the rehabilitation of 
the girl assaulted by a degenerate, 
but in its emphasis on society’s re- 
sponsibility in the lack of surveil- 
\ance of sex offenders.—(A) (Y) 
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Here Js Happiness! 


In a fully dedicated Christian life 


In a church school leading to a 
college degree 


In professionalized training for every 
hristian service 


In intimate Christian fellowship 


THE DIACONATE OF THE 
UNITED LUTHERAN CHURCH 


offers 


Spiritual development 
Collegiate instruction 
Professionalized training 
Variety of opportunity 
Service in the Church 


For Information Please Write 
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Field Secretary 


Joyful satisfaction 


713 Muhlenberg Building 
1228 Spruce St. 


Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Lenoir Rhyne 
College 


HICKORY, NORTH CAROLINA 


Founded 1891 
In the foothills of the Blue Ridge 


Co-educational Fully Accredited 


@ The College of the United 
Evangelical Lutheran Syn- 
od of North Carolina, 
placing emphasis on Chris- 
tian Character and Schol- 
arship. 


@ Band, Choir, Forensics, 
Dramatics, and Athletics 
offer special opportunities 
in extra-curricular activi- 
ties, 

Application for admission should 

be made early 


For further information write to 


Voicut R. Cromer, President 
Hickory, N. C. 


Mean iON COLLEGE— 


“THE ONLY JUNIOR COLLEGE AND THE 
ONLY WOMEN’S COLLEGE IN THE UNITED 
LUTHERAN CHURCH IN AMERICA” 


FIRST TWO YEARS OF COLLEGE WORK 


@ Fully accredited 
@ Credits transferable 
@ Liberal Arts 


@ Pre-professional courses 


Strong Music Department 
Emphasis given to individual students 
Exploratory courses offered 


LAST TWO YEARS OF HIGH SCHOOL WORK 


@ Junior and Senior High School courses offered 


Located on U. S. Highway 11 


Excellent train connections 


For information write 


THE REV, JOHN H. FRAY, D.D., President 
Box L, Marion, Va. 
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CUES Of CLOSSES ro x v0 r0 
Lenten Season Printing 


T t t t t 


Size 1 Size 2 Size 3 Size 4 Size 5 Size 6 


Crosses are cast type-high and are the exact size illustrated above. We 
have had these crosses manufactured in response to a demand for crosses 
for pastors to use in their Lenten and Easter printing. 


Prices are as follows: 


Sizes]. Wasser ee 50 cents Size 4....... 2 for 60 cents 
Size 25 senor eae A5.cents. ssizesoan.ee 2 for 50 cents 
Size}3. tae ee 40 cents Size 6....... 2 for 40 cents 


REMITTANCE MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER 


For Sale Only By 


THE LUTHER PRESS 


EVERYTHING IN LUTHER LEAGUE SUPPLIES 
429-437 Herr Street Harrisburg, Penna. 


